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ORGANIZED 1910 


THE NATIONAL URBAN 








LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 1913 


127 EAST 23RD STREET 
New York City 


The National Urban League is an organization which seeks to improve the 


relations between the races in America. 


Its special field of operation embraces cities where Negroes reside in large 


numbers. 


The Executive Boards of the national and of the forty local organizations 
are made up of white and colored people who have caught the vision of social 
work and believe in justice and fair play in the dealings of men with each 


other. 


The expenses of the National headquarters in 1921 were $29,398; in 1922 
they were over $40,000. In 1923 the budget is $65,000. In 1910, $2,500 was 
spent in the whole Urban League movement. In 1919, $140,000 was expended 
by the movement. In 1920 the amount was $185,000. In 1921 it was $220,000. 


In 1922 it exceeded $250,000. 


We invite the general public to membership, which is secured through 


contributions. 





L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, Chairman 
A. S. FRISSELL, Treasurer 
EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, Executive Secretary 


















VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Courses Offered 


in 
College, High School and Theology. 
Teacher’s Training, Law, Pre-Medical. 
Moderate Expenses, Healthful Location, 
Strong Faculty. 


For full information, address 
W. J. CLARK, 


President. 


























ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Is beautifully located in the city of 
Atlanta, Georgia. The courses of 
study include High School, Normal 
School and College. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the 
training of teachers. 

Students come from all parts of the 
South. 

Graduates have a fine record for suc- 
cessful work. 


For further information, address 


The President, Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Howard University 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, A. M., Ph. D., D. D., 


President. 


EMMETT Jf. SCOTT, A. M., LL. D., 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


THERE WILL BE A 


Summer Session 


of 


The Howard University 


For Further Information Address the 


REGISTRAR, HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Voice of the Prophet 


Twenty-five years ago Mr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man wrote a book to prove that “it is not in the 
condition of life but in race traits and tendencies 
that we find the causes of excessive mortality” 
among Negroes. His imposing statistics com- 
piled with a single mindedness characteristic of 
the German race from which he sprang, suc- 
ceeded in doing two things: It established a sort 
of fatalism with respect to Negro mortality, giv- 
ing the impression that no changes in environ- 
ment could prolong his life, that efforts at im- 
provement accordingly were futile; and it suc- 
ceeded in keeping all Negroes, whatever their 
environment, out of several of the largest insur- 
ance companies as impossible risks, and in in- 
creasing their rate of premiums as a race in 
most of the others. 

It is interesting in the light of the work being 
done by the organizations participating during 
this month in the campaign against this very 
environment to reduce the mortality of Negroes, 
and the work of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company now with nearly two million Negro 
policy holders, to check up on Mr. Hoffman’s 
prognostications. Dr. Dublin’s article which 
appears elsewhere in this issue points out on a 
basis of fact and actual laboratory experience 
that those diseases from which Negroes suffer the 
highest mortality are preventable and are being 
prevented with increasing effectiveness by chang- 
ing their environment. The mortality of Negroes 
instead of increasing is now lower than was the 
mortality of whites at the time Mr. Hoffman 
prophesied the extinction of the race. 

He made other extravagant guesses: The 
Negro population,according to his calculations, 
would be 7,634,450 in 1900. It was, in fact, 
8, 833,994. “It has been shown” he claimed after 
citing one or two items of casual information, 
that “contrary to many predictions of wholesale 
migrations” the Negro is a “permanent factor in 
the South” with “neither the ability nor inclina- 
tion to leave this section for the North or foreign 
countries.” The fact that a half million left in a 
three-year period does not add materially to his 
reputation as a seer. 

There is no better example of the gullibility 
of the public on certain things they would like 
to believe, and of the willingness of some stu- 
dents to rationalize this hope than is afforded by 
this book. There are those who want the “race 
problem” solved. There would be no “race prob- 
lem” if there were no Negroes. So Mr. Hoffman 
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sets out to prove that Negroes are dying out, 
This he does, but his proofs lie in a universe 
completely distinct from the facts. 





Progress in Negro Education 

Negro illiteracy in 1900 was 44.5; in 1920 it 
had been reduced to 22.9. The revelations of 
the report on Negro education in 1915 by the 
Department of the Interior, who wholly un- 
suspected, served to correlate and call serious 
attention to the inadequacies which hampered 
the education of Negroes. The influence of 
this report and the spontaneous revolt in cer- 
tain of the more advanced southern states 
against a manifest backwardness which in- 
volved both races, are effecting a measurable 
improvement in these conditions. 

One of the most comprehensive attacks upon 
this backwardness has been instituted by the 
Julius Rosenwald School Fund. Since 1900 
more than 1,523 schools for Negroes have been 
built thru the assistance of this Fund. To- 
gether these represent an outlay of $5,294,505 
of which amount $1,423,425 was contributed 
by local Negroes, $324,074 by local whites, 
$2,528,786 by the public and $1,018,280 by the 
Rosenwald Fund. These schools have a 
teacher capacity of 3,450 and a pupil capacity 
of 159,300. 

The Slater Fund established in 1911 con- 
tributed $62,400 in 1920-21 to aid in paying 
salaries for Negro teachers. The Jeanes 
Foundation established in 1908 contributed 
$94,287 during 1920-21 for the support of 272 
supervising teachers for 8,976 schools. The 
General Education Board up to June, 1921 
had contributed $433,890 for the support of 
state agents for Negro rural schools, $256,000 
toward the support of the Negro Rural School 
Fund under the Jeanes Foundation, $386,422 
toward the buildings and the salaries of teach- 
ers for county Training Schools under the 
Slater Fund and $621,000 for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes. 

The Negro Year Book estimates that since 
1865, $70,500,000 have been spent for the edu- 
cation of Negroes in the south by religious and 
philanthropic organizations. The effect of this 
philanthropy has been two-fold. It has not 
only created a conscience on Negro education, 
but it has turned attention to the relatively 
small amounts being expended for white 
education. 
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A few of the more advanced southern states 
are making commendable effort to remedy 
their own deficiencies with but little outside 
aid. According to the report made by Mr. 
N. C. Newbold, Director of Division of Negro 
Education of North Carolina, there was 
$600,000 expended in the state on three normal 
schools for Negroes. These schools were to 
have been completed by January, 1923. The 
state furnished $500,000 of this and the General 
Education Board, $125,000. 

During the period 1919-1920 North Carolina 
has aided in building over 233 Rosenwald 
schools in rural sections. The total cost of 
these buildings was $750,000. Of this amount 
$175,000 was contributed by Negroes and 
$175,000 by Rosenwald Funds. The expendi- 
tures for Negro education in North Carolina 
take the following form: 


State Educational program.$ 935,000 
Local Education program.. 1,525,000 


The total expenditures for Negro education 
in the state for the past year aggregate about 
$3,000,000. 

In Delaware, progressive citizens have as- 
sumed responsibility for aiding Negro educa- 
tion. When an investigation was made of the 
Delaware schools for Negroes in 1918 there 
was not a single one that could be considered 
adequately equipped. Since then, however, the 
state has built 21 new buildings, housing 
about 1,720 pupils and the Delaware School 
Auxiliary Association has built 36 new schools 
which accommodate about 2,600 pupils. 

These are evidence of improvement that 
should be known. They are, however, but a 
beginning to the tremendous task yet to be 
accomplished in this field. Negro education 
cannot and should not be expected to depend 
indefinitely upon philanthropy. There is evi- 
dence, indeed, that many of the southern 
states, traditionally neglectful and for the most 
part coldly indifferent to Negro education, are 
permitting themselves to feel that the obliga- 
tion of providing schools for its Negro citizenry 
is being vicariously discharged thru these sup- 
porting funds. The independent contributions 
of Negroes to public schools, tho commend- 
able, is frequently a double assessment. Ala- 
bama still spends five times as much per capita 
for whites as for Negroes, Florida six times as 
much, Georgia and Louisiana nearly eight 
times as much. The present illiteracy rate of 
22.9 is ten times that of the native and twice as 
many Negroes as whites are out of school. 


Myth Makers and Mobs 


For the student of race relations there is an 
interesting field of speculation open on the issue 
of the ultimate responsibility for racial antagon- 
isms. Typical of the many mental tricks by 
which the subject is dismissed is the habit of 
attributing the evils to the unlearned rabble, the 
mob, the great unwashed. These are, after all, 
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the common workers. Do the bitter prejudices 
which lead to clashes and violent racial repres- 
sions spring up spontaneously among them? 
They may indeed, but some question about their 
origin may still be entertained. 


When Garrison, the abolitionist, was dragged 
thru the streets of Boston, an eminent university 
president assured Harriet Martineau that there 
had been no mob, the persons assembled having 
been all gentlemen. As a matter of record, the 
only laborer in the mob was the truckman who 
rescued Garrison. The anomaly of an anti-free- 
dom demonstration in the “cradle of liberty” was 
promptly associated with the commercial inter- 
ests of a certain class. The merchants of the 
city were trading in products created out of a 
denial that all men are born free and equal. So 
much for the influence of a small but powerful 
minority. 

Slavery was supported and defended by the 
slave holding gentry and actually opposed by the 
white laborers because it unnaturally limited their 
economic advancement. The doctrines of chosen 
races, Anglo-Saxon superiority and the corre- 
sponding justifications of slavery in theories 
which “established” the mental and moral defi- 
ciencies of Negroes, originated not among the 
common workers, but among those to whose ad- 
vantage it was to keep Negroes enslaved. The 
education of Negroes since Emancipation has 
been opposed most by those who felt that educa- 
tion would unfit Negroes for work, tnus reducing 
the volume of exploitable labor. 


The most serious antagonisms that have devel- 
oped between Negro and white workers have not 
as a rule been of their own making. They are 
thrown into competition deliberately by the effort 
of someone to get cheaper and cheaper labor. 
Foreigners on first arrival in the United States 
have very slight prejudices against Negroes. It 
seems a part of the Americanization process to 
inculcate these sentiments along with the other 
traditions of the country. It seems a rule also 
that among certain groups unaffected by these 
traditions and race orthodoxy so freely employed 
to maintain the economic advantage of a priv- 
ileged group, contacts between whites and Ne- 
groes are characterized by the absence of the 
more virulent antagonisms. Among the long- 
shoremen, hod carriers and miners both North 
and South, there are not only close joint unions, 
but mixed locals with Negro officials. As these 
groups approach the standards of the middle 
class they tend, it seems, to become exclusive, 
harsh and militantly race conscious. This is true 
of the plumbers, carpenters, railway clerks, brick- 
masons and many others in an ascending scale 
to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers who 
do not, according to their officials, believe that 
a Negro has intelligence enough to run a loco- 
motive. 

Bound up in the whole question of these rela- 
tions is that of sex. Evidence of the appeal to 
these passions appears in the Atlanta, Spring- 
field, Washington and Omaha riots. The mob 
mind in these cities was given a focus deliberate- 
ly by the press. But the writers of editorials and 
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news-stories are different persons from those who 
work with Negroes. In Chicago a short while 
ago this same type of mob was out looking for 
roving “morons,” following a journalistic cam- 
paign. Who inspires the mob? The riots in 
Chicago, East St. Louis and Helena were econ- 
omic at bottom, but it usually takes a third party 
to provide grounds for competition. To pit white 
workers against black ones in any section of the 
country will stimulate mutual hatred and fear to 
which can be added any half truth or pure myth 
involving the passions until the breaking point 
comes. It came in Herrin, Illinois, between union 
and non-union men when the question of race 
was not involved. 

The Chicago Commission Report in one of its 
recommendations declared that “the moral re- 
sponsibility for rioting does not rest upon hood- 
lums alone, but also upon all citizens, white and 
black, who sanction force or violence in inter- 
racial relations.” This is another suggestion on 
this same line of speculation. There is a bare 
possibility that the roots of much of the racial 
intolerance lie even back of the mob; with the 
makers of myths the subtle manipulators or sen- 
timent, the obstreperous hundred percenters who 
know precisely the mind of God in making men 
different. 

This is not a dogmatism; it is merely a sugges- 
tion to a slightly varied line of thinking. 





Women’s Brains 


The flurry of attention given to the puerile 
sophistry of a certain Mr. A. B. See of New 
York City on the inferior mentality of women, 
serves to scratch the surface of an old belief 
which still persists although perhaps less openly. 
Says Mr. See “women average about five ounces 
less brain matter than men, and the part they 
lack is the reasoning capacity.” This is a species 
of arrogance all the more ridiculous because of 
the unmistakable mediocrity of Mr. See. But it 
is the reflection of a belief consciously con- 
structed and at one time almost universally ac- 
cepted by the male of the species. Growing out 
of this women have only within recent years 
been granted suffrage; less than seventy-five 
years ago they were held unfit for college educa- 
tion. Even in this enlightened age scientists are 
trying to find some justification for the very con- 
venient status to which they have been relegated. 
Man’s thumb and great toe are longer than 
woman’s, his trunk is wider at the top across the 
shoulders while in woman it is wider at the bot- 
tom across the hips: this latter being true of 
children and the higher forms of animals it fol- 
lows that woman is not as far advanced in 
evolution as man. 

It is more than an historical accident that 
Negro suffrage and woman suffrage were pro- 
posed and fought for at the same time. And 
there is a most uncanny similarity between the 
charges made against the mentality of women 
and those made against the mentality of Negroes. 
The only difficulty seems to be that none of them 
can be successfully established. 
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Health Reconstruction 






From the first to the seventh of April, avencies 

















































especially interested in promoting the health of 
Negroes will concert their efforts in \ hat jg 
termed a National Negro Health Week. The 
purpose is educational and the movement js ep. 
dorsed as well as materially aided by the | nited 


States Public Health Service. The cam 
essentially a popular one and is relying a: leas, 
for the present upon the stimulating effect of in 
tensive collective action applied over a_ short 
period. But in respect to its main objecti.e the 
results have been remarkable. In 1922 neurly a 
million Negroes were reached through this can 
paign with lectures and literature. Whate\«r the 
effect, it is certain that the crust of ignorance on 
disease prevention has been cracked. Attention 
has been directed to the steadily declining mo: 
tality of Negroes, particularly in the convested 
sections of some of the Southern States. In 
Kentucky and Virginia there has been a decrease 
of more than eleven per cent during the las: five 
years, and in North Carolina a decrease of over 
thirty-two per cent during the past ten years. 
In spite of this, however, the mortality oi the 
Negro population is still frightfully high. For 
the registration area in 1920 the Negro death rat 
was fifty per cent higher than that of the whit 
and in some instances, particularly tuberculosis, 
it is a hundred per cent higher. 

An important consideration frequently 
looked in this connection is that this high 
dence is a part of the Negro’s changing status in 
the United States. It is in a sense a reconstru 
tion of health and goes along with his improved 
economic status. ‘Tuberculosis, the venereal «lis 
eases, and pneumonia are all a part of their 
erican inheritance which came _ unfortunat 
without the usual equipment for combatting t! 
ravages. The Negro in Africa does not in his 
native state suffer from these diseases. Bei 
the Civil War the mortality of Negroes from 
these diseases was much lower than it is 
present, and in many instances lower than t 
of the white population. Records in all of these 
cities are not available, of course, but a sugges 
tion of conditions is possible in some. In Charles 
ton, S. C., for example, for the period 1822-18350 
the deaths per hundred thousand from tuber: 
losis for whites was 457 and for Negroes 44/7 
In the period 1865-1894 the rate for whites wa 
213 and for Negroes 576. In Mobile, Alaban 
between 1843 and 1846 mortality for whites w 
45.83 and for Negroes 23.10, and for each y« 
up to the Civil War the rates for whites exceede: 
that of the Negroes. In recruiting for the Civil 
War the per cent of rejections for consumption 
among the whites was 11.4 and among the N: 
groe 4.2. 

As the Negro population is made aware of th: 
dangers to which they are now exposed, as mu 
nicipalities are shocked into consciousness of thei! 
criminal neglect of Negro communities, and as 
Negroes themselves are permitted to accumulat: 
a sufficient surplus for combatting the ravages of 
these diseases their mortality may be expected 
steadily to decrease. 
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Recent Improvement in the Negroes’ Mortality 


3y Louis I. Dustin, Pu.D., 
Statistician, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 


In ( ctober, 1920, I delivered an address before 
the Annual Conference of the National Urban 
League in Newark, on the subject of the mor- 
tality »f the colored people. The main purpose 
of that address was to sound a note of warning. 
Phe th rate among Negroes was altogether too 
high and especially so from the diseases and con- 
ditions which were known to be preventable. I 
dwelt upon the still very high death rate from 
tuberculosis which is, in fact, a scourge among 
young Negroes. I referred to the very high in- 
fant mortality rate which accounts annually for 
fully 15 per cent. of all colored babies before the 
close of their first year of life. Heart disease and 


such other chronic diseases as Bright’s disease 


and cerebral hemmorrhage cause relatively many 
more deaths among colored people than among 
white people of the same economic levels. Too 
many valuable lives of young mothers are unduly 


sacrificed at times of childbirth. I emphasized 


the enormous economic losses resulting from this 
wastage of life, and I appealed to the colored peo- 
nle to take greater advantage of the facilities 


and the knowledge now available for the preven- 
tion of disease. 

At this time, my purpose is rather different. 
The rates of colored mortality are still very high; 
but | shall not sound a warning so much as a note 
of optimism and to congratulate the colored peo- 
ple in their recent achievement in the matter of 
mortality improvement. This is one of the very 
striking items in the whole mortality experience 
of recent years. The colored people have finally 
iwakened to the importance of the health prob- 


lem in their affairs. They have actually determined 
to profit from the opportunity to reduce the un- 
necessary loss of life from which they have suf- 
fered. The figures which I shall present show 


unmistakably that the colored people have the 
willingness and the capacity to increase their life 
span very materially. This is most encouraging 
because it indicates that the effort which has been 
made has at last begun to bring results and that 
we may confidently look forward to much greater 
achievement as more and more effort is expended 
in the future. 

hese conclusions are based upon the very ex- 
tensive experience of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company among colored people during 
the last decade and more. At the present time, 
there are insured in the Industrial Department 
of this Company over one million eight hundred 
thousand colored persons. These include both 
males and females of all ages from the beginning 
oi the second year of life, engaged in every con- 
ccivable occupation and distributed over virtually 
very state of the Union. For the most part, 
these colored policyholders reside in the towns 
and cities of the country. Ours is really an urban 
experience ; yet, the number of these colored pol- 
icvholders is so very large that we may well ex- 





pect them to reflect the actual mortality conditions 
that prevail among all the colored people of the 
United States. 

The Metropolitan experience is available in 
great detail for the year 1911 and for every year 
thereafter up to and including 1922. In these 
twelve years, the mortality of the colored policy- 
holders declined from a rate of 17.5 to 13.6 per 
1,090, which represents a drop of 22 per cent. or 
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more than one-fifth. A very gratifying improve- 
ment, even if not quite so marked, occurred 
among the colored people living in the Registra- 
tion States of the United States, among whom 
the mortality rate declined 12.5 per cent. between 
1910 and 1920. In New York City proper, the 
decline among the colored people was actually 
24.3 per cent. These improvements when trans- 
lated in terms of longevity mean that colored 
males insured in the Metropolitan have in the 


‘ short interval of about ten years increased their 


life span by nearly six years and colored females 
by nearly five years. I know of no single fact 
which concerns the race more intimately or which 
gives greater promise for their ultimate prosperity 
and wellbeing than this marked improvement in 
mortality. It must be remembered that the pub- 
lic health movement among Negroes is only of 
very recent origin and the full effect of the work 
will not be felt for years to come. The colored 
people are, for the most part, located in areas 
where the public health movement has only been 
slightly developed. We have, therefore, a very 
good indication of what may be accomplished 
when those states and cities which contain many 
colored people follow the example of the more 
prosperous communities by increasing their ex- 
penditures for public health work and by improv- 
ing the sanitation of their immediate vicinities. 
That this improvement in the mortality of the 
colored people is not an accidental thing and 
really reflects a thoroughgoing change in the mor- 
tality situation is indicated by the fact that the 
death rate has declined in everv age period of 
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life. The greatest improvement is among the very 
young children where the death rate has dropped 
more than one-half in a little over ten years. But, 
even after the close of childhood, say from age 
15 onward, the decline is approximately one- 
quarter of the earlier figure of 1911. Even in 
advanced age, after age 65, there is still an im- 
provement of from one-sixth to a fifth. To one 
who is constantly dealing with facts of this sort, 
there can be no escape from the conclusion that 
a fundamental change has come over the habits 
and conditions of life of the colored people. The 
situation is so decidedly better and the progress 
is so substantial that it would be inconceivable 
that there could be any backsliding to the unsatis- 
factory conditions of previous years. The pub- 
lic health campaign has definitely taken hold 
among the colored people. 

The most important single achievement in the 
health condition among Negroes in the last decade 
has been the reduction ir the mortality from tu- 
berculosis. In 1911, tuberculosis was responsible 
for 418 deaths for each 100,000 colored persons 
insured in the Metropolitan. In 1922, the rate 
was 244, or 42 per cent. less. It is particularly 
encouraging to find that the rate of decline has 
been much greater in the most recent years than 
ever before. Since 1918, the mortality from tu- 
berculosis dropped uninterruptedly from 390 per 
100,009 to 244. There is no suggestion of any 
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diminished rate of improvement as is in evidence 
among the whites. The mortality among the col- 
ored is now about the same as it was among the 
whites only fifteen years ago when the active tu- 
berculosis movement was really begun. A reduc- 
tion in the mortality from tuberculosis usually 
means that there has been an improvement in the 
living and working conditions of the people. We 
have learned from our war experience at home 
and abroad that nothing so well indicates the gen- 
eral condition of a race as the incidence of tuber- 
culosis and nothing reflects so well an improve- 
ment in its mode of life as does a big drop in the 
tuberculosis death rate. A decline of 42 per cent. 
in the death rate from tuberculosis can mean only 
that the last decade has been one of very great 
and increasing prosperity for the colored people. 
The colored people have waited a long time to 
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control their tuberculosis death rate, but n 
they have started, they are moving fast. 
The sanitation of those parts of the c untry 
where the majority of Negroes live has been ma- 
terially improved during the last ten years as js 
indicated by the marked decline in the death rate 
from typhoid fever and from malaria. The mor- 
tality rate from typhoid declined 75.8 per cent, 
In fact, the decrease was greater than it was 
among the whites. In 1922, the death rate from 
this disease was 11.2 per 100,000. In 1911, 
was 46.2, or more than four times as high. The 
last rate from typhoid is very much the same as 
the rate for whites in 1916. Yet, the great num 
ber of colored policyholders live in the Southern 
States where typhoid fever is much more pre- 
valent than in the Northern and Western States 
where the large majority of the white policy- 
holders reside. A handicap of five or six years 
is one which can readily be overcome. The de- 
cline in malarial fever is almost identical with 
that for typhoid fever. The rate in 1911 was 
26.3 per 100,000, as compared with 6.4 in 1922. 


So far as the experience of the Metropolitan 
shows, the high rates from malaria are now con- 
centrated in a relatively few areas of the south 
and southwest. The States of Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri have 
still many cities and counties where the malarial 
fever death rate rises to very serious proportions. 
Nevertheless, the outlook for increased malarial 
control is very encouraging and the next decade 
ought to show very significant improvement as 
the result of the combined services of the Fed- 
eral, State and local health authorities as well as 
of such private agencies as the insurance com- 
panies and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


w that 


The conditions of life among colored children 
appear to have continuously and materially im- 
proved during the period under observation. In 
1911, the mortality rate of children under 15 
years of age was 10.1 per 1,000. In 1922, this 
figure was reduced to 5.3 per 1,000, which is an 
improvement of 47.5 per cent. In fact, colored 
children show the greatest improvement in mor- 
tality. This is gratifying because it is among 
them that the greatest waste of child life occurs. 
It is almost a law of mortality that children are 
the very first to respond to adverse conditions with 
high death rates and are the very first to react 
to improvement in living conditions with marked 
declines in mortality. The four communicable 
diseases of childhood, namely, measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough and diphtheria, show to- 
gether a decline of 57 per cent. among the col- 
ored children in the interval 1911 to 1922, altho 
the decline was less than 50 per cent. among the 
white children during the same period. The de- 
cline in whooping cough, which is really a serious 
condition among colored babies, is especially 
marked, being almost 75 per cent. The improve- 
ment in diphtheria is appreciable but not suff- 
cient, and this serious disease offers an oppor- 
tunity which those engaged in health work among 
colored people should not lose sight of. The 


rates from diarrhea and enteritis strikingly re- 
flects the kind of care which young children re- 
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ceive. In the twelve year period, the declines in 
the rate for colored policyholders was 56 per 
cent. The figure for white and colored children 
is no longer very different, which shows that col- 
ored mothers are not slow to learn how to care 
for their babies, and especially how to prepare 
their food in accordance with the best practice 
of the day. 

Significant improvements in the death rates for 
colored people are to be noted for pneumonia, 
which declined 26.4 per cent., in spite of the fact 
that pneumonia has been particularly widespread 
over large parts of the country during the last 
five or six years. The influenza epidemics which 
have followed in succession during this period 
have undoubtedly been instrumental in keeping 
the pneumonia death rates high. The colored 
people have demonstrated, however, that they can 
keep this disease well under control. 


The mortality of colored women from condi- 
tions incidental to childbirth has continued to be 
very high. But, in this respect, conditions are 
very much the same as among white women dur- 
ing the same period. Conditions have been better 
among colored women insured in the Metropoli- 
tan than in the general population. For, among 
the insured, the puerperal mortality actually de- 
clined 9.4 per cent. during the period; while in 
the City of New York, the puerperal death rate 
among colored women rose 34.1 per cent. be- 
tween 1910 and 1921, and in the Registration 
States, as constituted in 1910, the rate rose 40.7 
per cent. between 1910 and 1920. Colored pol- 
icvholders in the Metropolitan can avail them- 
selves of the many helpful services of the Com- 
pany, both nursing and otherwise, during the 
period of their pregnancy and after childbirth, 
and these evidently are helpful in reducing the 
number of puerperal deaths. 


I have referred to these many details of mor- 
tality because I want to emphasize the fact that 
the improvement has not been along one line only, 
but affects a great diversity of conditions. Not 
only has the sanitary situation among Negroes 
improved, but also the mode of life and the gen- 
eral status of personal hygiene which the cam- 
paign of health education is intended to advance. 
The health program among colored people has 
taken hold; for otherwise there would be no ex- 
planation for the very definite betterment to 
which I have called attention. 


I would be negligent of this opportunity to 
speak to the leaders of the colored people if I 
did not at this time call attention to certain as- 
pects of the mortality situation which are not so 
bright as those I have referred to. There has 
been a very marked increased in the mortality 
from syphilis during the period of this experi- 
ence. In 1922, the death rate from syphilis, loco- 
motor ataxia, and general paralysis of the insane, 
the last two of which conditions are syphilitic in 
origin, was 42.9 per 100,000. This is more than 
double the rate in 1911. It may well be that 
some of the increase is the result of franker and 
better reporting of these diseases by physicians, 
but I doubt very much whether that is sufficient 
to explain the increase of 110 per cent., espec- 
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ially when during the same period, the syphilis 
rate for whites declined from 9.6 to 9.5, or one 
per cent. The fact still remains that the rate for 
colored persons is close to five times as high as 
for whites. This unsatisfactory experience is not 
limited to the insured but is found generally in 
the colored population. In New York City, 
where careful records are kept, there has been 
an increase of 58 per cent. from this cause in the 
interval between 1910 and 1921. An important 
thing to remember is that syphilis does much of 
its damage indirectly, accelerating mortality from 
tuberculosis, from heart disease and from a host 
of other conditions. It has often been intimated 
that the excessive mortality of the colored popu- 
lation is, in large measure, to be explained by the 
greater prevalence of syphilis among them. Cer- 
tainly, this disease is altogether too much in evi- 
dence and is a deadly thing in its effect on the 
newborn. The campaign against the venereal dis- 
eases has apparently not begun to be felt by the 
colored population and a very profitable field for 
service will be opened up when this phase of 
health work is taken up seriously by the great 
hody of colored people. 


The chronic diseases, such as, cancer, diabetes, 
cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy and organic 
diseases of the heart all show increases of greater 
or less extent in their death rates. Cancer shows 
an increase of 19 per cent.; diabetes, 79.7 per 
cent.; cerebral hemorrhage, 28.1 per cent.; and 
organic diseases of the heart, 6 per cent. These 
four conditions combined account for 27 per cent. 
of the total mortality of colored policyholders and 
it is, therefore, discouraging to find that such im- 
portant conditions are not on the mend but are 
actually getting worse. It is difficult at this stage 
of our knowledge to put our finger on the exact 
causes which are leading to the increases, but it 
is generally assumed that these diseases with the 
exception of cancer, reflect the condition of per- 
sonal hygiene which people practice. In recent 
years, much emphasis has been placed on the 
importance of the annual physical examination 
as a means of disclosing these conditions in their 
incipiency when they can still be controlled in 
some degree. Both the white and colored people 
can profit from more frequent physical examina- 
tion and from following the advice and instruc- 
tion of skilled physicians in the mode of life 
which is called for where serious impairments 
are found. 


The lesson from the figures that I have given 
are very obvious. They show that the colored 
people still suffer seriously from excessive death 
tates. It is unfortunately true that the mortality 
of colored people is more than 60 per cent. higher 
than that among whites. Or, to put it in another 
way, the death rate among the colored is about 
what the mortality of whites was about twenty 
years ago. On the other hand, the improvement 
in the general sanitary condition of the country 
and in the practices of public health are making 
a very definite impress upon the colored people. 
They are showing remarkable capacity for re- 
ducing their mortality to reasonable limits. It is 
now largely a question of making available to 
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colored people those facilities and influences 
which have proved their worth in the more fa- 
vored areas of the country. The colored people 
must learn to think more and more in terms of 
health as the key to their improvement in most 
other respects. They must learn to support all 
public measures which bring about better health 


FRANKLIN O. 
American Hygiene Association, 


All life and civilization have been impelled in 
their development by two primary instincts. One 
is the “ego” instinct, or self-preservative instinct. 
Its purpose is to dominate the environment for 
the comfort and development of the individual ; 
its motive is “the will to power.” The other is 
the sex or race-preservative instinct. Its pur- 
pose is to perpetuate the species; its motive is 
pleasure. While these two forces have always 
interplayed in their influence on life, yet in the 
main the “ego” instinct has given rise to the eco- 
nomic structure of civilization—the self-seeking, 
self-serving side of life, and the sex instinct 
has given rise to its moral, aesthetic, spiritual, anl 
social aspects which are largely unselfish, other- 
serving and creative. 

To fail to appreciate, in any program of social 
betterment, the fact that these primitive forces 
still form the sweeping undercurrent of our 
modern world is a fundamental mistake. While 
the human race in its upward climb toward a 
cultural state has thrown about these primitive 
forces refining and controlling influences and 
has developed the capacity for giving them ex- 
pression on high social levels, nevertheless the 
motives of greed and of pleasure are still the 
essential driving forces of our life. All the com- 
plex cross currents of human desire and motive 
are but expressions of one or the other of these 
basic instincts. 

Every individual comes into the world with 
these two primary instincts as the raw material 
out of which personality, character, and social 
worth must be forged. They are of themselves 
neither good nor bad. They have capacity for 
good or for ill and are therefore forces to be 
directed. The ego instinct refined, guided, and 
socialized by education and training tends toward 
the best development of personality and power 
adjusted to social ends. Left to itself or wrongly 
directed, it tends toward gluttony, selfish greed 
and brutishness. In it the economic problems of 
our social life have their root. The sex instinct 
wisely guided by education and training leads to 
the development of the finest human virtues and 
relationships and to social enrichment. Wrongly 
directed it leads to sensuality, degeneracy, disease 
and death. In it the serious sex-social problems 
—the problems with which social hygiene at 
present mainly concerns itself—have their root. 

The monogamous family is the basic unit of 
human society. It represents the best cultural 
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The Aim and Scope of Social Hygiene 









conditions and perhaps, most important, they 
must learn the lesson of improved persorial hy. 
giene for that, in the last analysis, will be the 
chief health agency of the future. The next ten 
years hold out much promise for the continued 
prosperity and greater well-being of the « \loreq 


people in America. 


NICHOLS, 





development of the human race. In it and out 
of it have grown our best qualities and socis izing 
influences ; sympathy, affection, love, moral -<ense, 
mutual consideration, unselfish devotion, duty 
and obligation, democracy of spirit—in short, 
those elements upon which the democratisiny and 
perfecting of human relations depend. The pres- 
ervation and improvement of the human {:mily 
becomes, therefore, the most important tas! 
social preservation and progress. It is the ac- 
cepted purpose of social hygiene to foster all 
measures and influences which tend to build up, 


support and improve the family, and to combat 
those which tend to weaken or destroy the family. 
The problem is essentially one of character and 


behavior. The family has been built about and 
rests upon mutual sex attraction. The strategic 
problem of social hygiene is, therefore, that of 
bringing about the most constructive, most social 
use of sex in human individuals. Like all char- 
acter-education this must be accomplished by two 
mutually supportive means, namely, by educa- 
tion and by influence of environment. To foster 
the constructive use of these two influences, par- 
ticularly as they relate to the sex factor in human 
life, is the essential task of Social Hygiene 

1. Education. 

We have already pointed out that sex is a 
powerful determining force. It gives character 
and direction to life, for good or ill, more than 
any other influence. From birth up, the sex calls 
of the individual are busy shaping the physical, 
mental and emotional characteristics of his or her 
sex. A natural sex interest or curiosity arises 
early in most children which leads them to seek 
the meaning of the sex and reproductive phe- 
nomena about them. This natural curiosity can- 
not be successfully thwarted. If not used con- 
structively to build up clean, wholesome atti- 
tudes, ideals and habits, it is certain to be led 
into channels which tend to soil and sensualize 
the life. With the beginning of adolescence the 
youth enters almost suddenly into a new world, 
a world of love and romance, of new physical 
urges and experiences, of longings and dreams 
and ideals. It is the manifestation of sex develop- 
ment into manhood and womanhood. Thoughts 
and purposes begin to turn toward the opposite 
sex, mating and home. Whether this powerful 
sweep of sex in these formative years shall move 
in the direction of the most beautiful refinements 
of which the human race has become capable, or 
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in the direction of its gross primitive appetites 
will depend mainly upon education and training. 
When the individual has come to the fulfillment 
of his dream, when he has found his mate and 


established a home, the happiness and the social 
contribution which that home will make will de- 
pend upon no factor so much as upon the char- 
acter and quality of the sex union which forms 
the essential bond of that home. 


A force so powerful and so pervasive cannot 
safely be left to the play of haphazard influences. 
be taken in hand from earliest child- 


It must 

hood, and guided by education and training if its 
personality and character-making capacities are 
to be realized, or its debasing tendencies inhibited. 


While the most fundamental part of the task 
belongs to the home, the responsibility for this 
education must be shared by all who have to do 
with the education, training and welfare of the 
young—by parents, teachers, the church, volun- 
tary training agencies and employers of labor. 
It is a task for the whole community. 

Up to recent years, this important phase of 
character education has been almost wholly neg- 
lected in our scheme of education. We have 
been evading these matters and have given young 
people the impression that matters of sex are 
unclean and ignoble. In se doing, we have stimu- 
lated their curiosity to get their information about 
sex matters from distorting and vicious sources 
which have dragged the whole question into the 
mire of selfishness and sensuality. It is the task 
of social hygiene to promote the constructive use 
of sex in all our education and training for life, 
so that we shall build up in young people such 
attitudes, ideals, purposes and behavior as will 
assure the richest, fullest life for the individual 
and the greatest benefit to society. 


2. The Constructive Use of Environment. 


- 


The natural sex impulses, so largely unguided 
as they have been, have always tended toward 
forms of expression which are both individually 
and socially destructive. We have had and we 
continue to have the social problems of sex-de- 
linquency, including all forms of prostitution with 
their bi-product, the venereal diseases. These 
tendencies have been immeasurably aggravated 
by commercialism. No human interest lends 
itself more readily to commercialization than the 
sex interest, and the greed impulse in human 
nature has not been slow to capitalize it. There 
is no phase of our social life where this tendency 
to commercialize the sex appeal does not mani- 
fest itself. Our literature, our art, the drama, 
recreation and amusement, business advertising— 
all are saturated with sex appeal and much of it 
of a vicious character. This sexually over-stimu- 
lating environment acting upon powerfully sexed 
individuals—more powerfully sexed than nature 
needs to accomplish her purpose of reproduction 
—greatly enhances the problem that arises out of 
natural sex impulses. The two influences to- 
gether create a social problem of the first magni- 
tude. While the most fundamental measure for 
the prevention of sex-social problems is that of 
education—education which seeks to build up 
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forces of control within the personality and char- 
acter of the individual—such education must be 
reinforced by freeing the environment from all 
debasing influences and making it as construc- 
tively wholesome as possible. With human na- 
ture constituted as it is, with crude primitive 
impulses still close to the surface, no program 
of character education can fully succeed in a 
vicious environment. The most essential lines 
of effort which social hygiene seeks to promote 
for controlling and improving the environment 
are: 


a. Legislation and Law Enforcement. 


It seeks to arouse and educate public opinion 
in every community and to demand laws and 
their enforcement for the repression of all forms 
of prostitution and of unwholesome sex appeal. 
This is the first step for any community to take 
in an attack upon this problem. The wise phy- 
sician who undertakes to build up the health of 
a community first seeks to root out all sources of 
contagion so that hygienic measures may have an 
adequate chance. So a community must first 
clean out its sources of moral contagion in order 
that constructive upbuilding measures may more 
readily become effective. Among our troops on 
the Mexican Border, during our tilt with Mexico, 
a considerable program of constructive educa- 
tion and recreation designed to meet these prob- 
lems of the army was in force. The facilities 
offered in this program were used to the utmost 
limit. But with commercial prostitution of the 
most flagrant kind, and with every form of 
vicious appeal under the noses of the men, tol- 
erated by public opinion and upheld by officials, 
the task was hopeless and the effort largely 
wasted. During the European war, when a mili- 
tary policy of eliminating prostitution and other 
unwholesome influences was in force, the same 
program of education and of wholesome interests 
accomplished a wonderful protective result. 


b. Recreation. 


Morally the strategic hours of all people, 
especially in youth, are the hours of leisure, the 
hours when we seek outlet for our natural play 
instincts. The hours of leisure are the hours of 
peculiar danger. They are the hours in which 
the sex interest tends to appeal more powerfully 
than any other, for it is a play instinct. On the 
other hand no impulse is capable of more con- 
structive use than the play impulse. As a pre- 
ventive measure social! hygiene seeks to promote 
the effort to direct the leisure of young people 
into wholesome and constructive channels. Every 
community in dealing with its sex-social prob- 
lems must take in hand its recreational life. It 
must aim to provide and make readily accessible 
wholesome recreation on a scale adequate for all 
the young people of the community, and with a 
variety to meet all tastes. The failure to meet 
this need is as yet one if the greatest defects of 
our national life. It is safe to say that not a 
single community in America today is prepared 
to meet the recreational needs of its young people 
at all adequately. 
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c. Protective Social Measures. 

Strictly speaking, all measures which tend to 
safeguard individuals from sex temptations, such 
as education, recreation and law enforcement are 
protective social measures in a very real sense. 
The term as used in the program of social 
hygiene, however, applies to efforts to prevent the 
weaker, and least protected members of society 
from becoming recruits for the underworld, by 
more or less direct personal or institutional aid. 
Street and park patrol by police women and 
social workers, the supervision of dance halls 
and other places of amusement, institutional care 
and rehabilitation measures for those appre- 
hended as prostitutes, and protective care for 
those who are in danger of becoming prostitutes 
because they are feeble-minded and have low 
moral resistance, industrial school farms and 
prison farms are some of these measures. 


d. Medical Measures. 

The venereal diseases, gonorrhea and syphilis, 
are contagious diseases spread chiefly through 
promiscuous sex relation. They are a most seri- 
ous menace to the human race. Their prevention 
must be accomplished by minimizing illicit sexual 
contacts by means of the various measures 
already mentioned. But every community has 
also the problem of dealing with the cases of 
these diseases which occur. The infection must 
be prevented from spreading to uninfected indi- 
viduals and their cure brought about. Gonorrhea 
and syphilis are among the best understood of 
disease and they can be cured with thorough and 
sufficiently prolonged treatment. Social hygiene 
seeks to promote in every community provision 
of adequate and readily available facilities for 
the early diagnosis and treatment of these dis- 
eases, in private medical practice, in hospitals and 
in free clinics. Self-treatment or treatment by 
quacks which is unreliable and dangerous, must 
be combated by prohibiting the sale of “patent” 
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remedies for veneral diseases except on a phy- 
sician’s prescription. The public must be aroused 
and educated to support the physicians in the 
fight against these diseases. 

All the above-mentioned measures for dealing 
with the environment in its relation to sex-sociaj 
problems are important and necessary in an effec. 
tive program of social hygiene. It needs to be 
pointed out, however, that by themselves, with. 
out education, the other measures are but pallia- 
tive. They help to relieve symptoms, but do 
not strike at the cause. The cause of these 
problems lies in the misuse, the anti-social use 
of sex. The problem cannot, therefore, be met 
by building up measures of external control in 
the environment alone; it must be met by building 
up forces of control within the personality and 
character of the individua! by constructive edu- 
cation and guidance frem early childhood up. 
Society must bring to the aid of every individual 
its best knowledge, experience and incentives to 
enable him to build up such attitudes, ideals 
and purposes as will result in the finest develop- 
ment of personality and character and in be- 
havior consistent with the welfare of the human 
family and of society. 

During the past years of pioneering in social 
hygiene, palliative measures dealing with the 
environment have been kept to the front, while 
education has been limping behind. Much con- 
fusion and unfavorable reaction has been created 
by giving the impression that the campaign 
against the venereal diseases represents the whole 
constructive program of social hygiene. In 
order that we may attack these problems strate- 
gically and fundamentally, and win all the forces 
of the community to the support of the social 
hygiene program, it is imperative that we pro- 
mote it in its full scope and place primary em- 
phasis upon the constructive use of sex in char- 
acter education as the measure in which the solu- 
tion of these problems fundamentally rests. 


Social Case Work and the Story of Annabelle 


The story of Annabelle published in the first num- 
ber of “Opportunity” was the subject of a very 
earnest and live discussion some days ago in the 
class room of The Atlanta School of Social Service 
at Morehouse College. It was thought that perhaps 
the readers of “Opportunity” might be interested in 
learning the prospective usefulness of such a study as 
teaching material. 

Case histories of work with colored families and 
individuals are rarely published, and like Oliver 
Twist the class asks for “more.” 

Bearing in mind the brevity of the history and lack 
of full data which might have shown further light on 
what the writer justly calls a very complex situation, 
it was thought that enough outstanding facts were 
given to enable us to view the treatment accorded 
this unfortunate girl from the case-work viewpoint. 

From these outstanding statements it seems that 
Annabelle was sinned against in several ways. 

First she was sinned against by the social group 
in which she lived. For apparently none of the 
people who claimed to be attached to her family, her 
mother’s employer, for instance, the church, or 
school, or social agencies which must have been 
near, felt any responsibility toward seeing that the 
“trifling” father became any less trifling, and that the 
mother had an opportunity to be a real mother in 
that home and so prevent the second catastrophe 


brought about by Joe, who was probably also 1 
glected by his family—though the writer dubs his 
people as “respectable” and well-to-do. 

This social neglect seems proved by the fact that 
both Annabelle and Joe were found to be normal 
physically and mentally. 

That the final unfortunate thing happening to thi 
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girl was the loss of her baby. The Child Placing 
Agencv seems to have been lukewarm in its efforts 
to insist that she keep it, for we read:—“Finally a 
lovely baby arrived and Annabelle knew that the 
child would have to be given for adoption (Italics 
ours) for Joe had turned fro mher.” 

How did Annabelle kno wthat? And we question 
further. Was the baby placed in a boarding home 
without its mother? As Annabelle was a healthy 
mother should she not have nursed the baby 
through its first year? Would she not have loved 


the baby and wished to keep it with her from the 
hour of its birth until she went home to her parents? 
Was her final refusal to keep the child based in any 
way upon the knowledge that the society would 
place it if she did not keep it? ° : 
Another sober thought occurs in regard to this 
story. Suppose Booker T. Washington had been 
taken away from his mother, if such a thing could 
vod happened, in Franklin County, Viriginia, in 
58! 
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The Service Citizens of Delaware 


By Dr. JosepH H. Ope t, Director 


The Service Citizens of Delaware was founded 
in 1918 “to work for the improvement of social 
conditions in the State of Delaware.” Mr. Pierre 
S. dulont created a trust fund to finance the 
work which yields an income of $90,000 a year. 


As a result of several reports on public educa- 
tion in which Delaware ranked very low, the Ser- 
yice Citizens became interested in the improve- 
ment of educational conditions. Mr. duPont es- 
tablished additional trust funds for school build- 
ings, the income of which will amount to ap- 
proximately $4,000,000. Of this sum, about 
$1,025,000 has been expended for Negro schools. 

A special educational committee of five was 
appointed from the Service Citizens to administer 
this fund and was incorporated as the Delaware 
School Auxiliary Association. Its work has been 
to study and try to improve educational condi- 
tions in Delaware and to co-operate with state 
and local boards of education in erecting school 
buildings. 

On February 1, 1923, the Delaware School 
Auxiliary Association will complete the Negro 
school building program for the entire state with 
the exception of two buildings under construc- 
tion and five districts where it has been impossible 
to secure suitable sites. Eighty schools have been 
erected, comprising 148 rooms at a total cost of 
$1,025,000 for sites, construction and equipment. 
These schools have been deeded to the State 
Board of Education as soon as they were com- 
pleted. 

A typical one room school has a seating 
capacity of 40 pupils; has Austral Windows, the 
light entering only from one side; the net glass 
area is 20% of the floor space; the ceiling is 12 
feet high; the class room is 23 x 32 feet, giving 
18 feet of floor space to each pupil; the building 
is heated and ventilated by a jacketed heater ; the 
building contains cloak rooms and inside toilets ; 
the cost of construction including site and equip- 
ment is $6,000; the minimum playground space 
two acres. 


In addition to school construction, the Dela- 
ware School Auxiliary Association has studied 
the problem of school attendance. Individual 
pupil enrollment records have been kept for sev- 
eral years showing attendance, absence and 
causes of absence, in an effort to learn why chil- 
dren do not attend school regularly. Dr. Richard 
Watson Cooper, Director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, has written a book which is now on the 
press entitled “Non-Attendance of Colored Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools of Delaware” which is 
based on these statistics. 


To encourage better attendance during the last 
two years the Delaware School Auxiliary has 
been conducting an attendance campaign, offer- 
ing awards to individual pupils and to school 





rooms for good attendance. During the present 
school year, celluloid buttons are given the pupils 
for perfect and good attendance each month and 
books are awarded to the rooms for the school 
libraries. The campaign has aided in bringing 
up the average attendance in Delaware schools 
from 90 days in 1918-1919 to 137.8 in 1921-1922. 
Other factors have aided in increasing attendance 
such as the greater number of community or- 
ganizations, visiting teachers, supplied by the 
Delaware School of Auxiliary Association to the 
State Board of Education, medical and dental in- 
spection work in the schools, financed by the Ser- 
vice Citizens. 

As an incentive to the teachers to keep alive 
their interest in world affairs, the Library Digest 
has been sent to each one during the school year. 
Lectures and entertainments have also been given 
hy the Service Citizens to the teachers attending 
summer school at the State College for Colored 
Students. 


In order to make the schoolhouse the real 
center of the community, the Service Citizens 
has assisted in forming 250 Parent-Teacher or 
community associations, of which 68 are colored. 
The state office has furnished each month pro- 
gram material on the subject for the meeting, 
has given demonstration meetings of modern 
methods of teaching and has aided the associa- 
tions in every way. The majority of the Negro 
associations are fortunate in having new schools 
in which to meet, and their activities have in- 
cluded purchasing victrolas and pianos for the 
schools; furnishing hot lunches to the children; 
buying playground equipment ; starting or supple- 
menting libraries ; beautifying the social buildings 
and grounds; purchasing sewing machines and 
equipment for industrial work; planting school 
gardens and many other things which help to 
make the schools more efficient and attractive. 


The Service Citizens has also aided community 
organization of a slightly different type in giving 
for two years the salary of a field secretary for 
the Delaware Negro Civic League which estab- 
lished branches throughout the state. 


The State College for Colored Students is the 
only school of high school grade for Negro stu- 
dents outside of the city of Wilmington. After 
several surveys, the Delaware School Auxiliary 
Association offered its services to the Trustees, 
first auditing the books and placing the finances 
on a business basis and then thoroughly remodel- 
ling and equipping the physical properties. The 
Trustees have modified the courses of study and 
inaugurated a standard state high school. It is 
their hope that this institution may serve as the 
colored high school for rural Delaware and later 
develop into an industrial college similar to 
Hampton and Tuskegee. 
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_ Our Negro Colleges 








Fisk University 


Fisk University opened on January 9, 1866, 
in a former army barracks hospital building on 
Eighth Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. A few 
years later the school became an independent in- 
stitution yet retaining affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society. On August 
22, 1867, it was incorporated under the laws of 
Tennessee with a special provision that “profes- 
sional schools are to be established on the founda- 
tion laid by college instruction and discipline.” 

The underlying motive in establishing Fisk was 
“to found a college and thoroughly establish 
among the colored youth the conviction of the ab- 
solute necessity of patient, long continued exact 
and comprehensive work in preparation for high 
positions and large responsibilities.” Those who 
have gone out as Fisk graduates give evidence of 
having imbibed the spirit of the above. Our liv- 
ing graduates number 1,048. Out of these 393 
or (3734%) are teachers ; 241 (or 23%) are home 
makers ; 90 are physicians, dentists and pharma- 
cists (or 99%) ; 29 are ministers, 34 in social ser- 
vice; 36 in business, 17 are lawyers, 22 are in 
civil service and 51 are graduate students. A con- 
stant stream of young women passes our doors 
because our dormitories are crowded. 

















Jubilee Hall, Fisk University 


The University offers training in the following 
departments: College, Theological, Normal, 
Music, Home Economics, Journalism and Grad- 
uate School. The faculty numbers 45, including 
teachers, administrative officers and helpers the 
number would be 75. Eight years ago our col- 
lege attendance for nine months was 160; for six 
months this year it is 265 with the probability 
that the third and fourth quarters, especially the 
summer quarter, will raise the year’s total to 
somewhere between 300 and 350. All this in 
spite of an increasing rigidity which has raised 
standards of our work very perceptibly. 

The financial statement from the year closing 
June 30, 1922, reveals an income of $151,000 and 
outgo of $151,000. 


The Carnegie Library has a carefully -. lected 
stock of books which are added each year {om an 
endowment of $8,994.22, and an annual large 
of $1.00 to each student. The Library while 
serving the interests of the school is also «pened 
to the colored citizens of Nashville. 

Emphasis has always been laid upon mu ic by 
the University so much so that this depariment 
has become one of the features of the University 
life. The Fisk University singers have re cted 
very highly upon the Department of Music \ here 
they received their training. The music the: for- 
mer students and graduates have given in virious 
sections of the country immortalizes the name of 
Fisk. 

Up to the present time only one college on our 
campus (the College of Liberal Arts) marks the 
progress toward that now nearby time when a 
group of colleges within its organization wil! vive 
Fisk the more formal rank of a University 

Tougaloo College 

The colored people of Mississippi number 
935,000. Their children of school age approxi- 
mate 250,000, for whom most public schools of- 


fer training no higher than the 8th grade, in 
many instances no higher than the 6th grade. 
It was because of this condition that during the 
session of 1920-21 Mississippi sent sevent! 
twelfth grade boarding pupils from 34 different 
counties to Tougaloo Coilege. 

Tougaloo College lies seven miles north 
Jackson, Mississippi, on the Illinois Central Rail 
road, in the open country on a 500 acre farm. 
The school was founded in 1869 by the Americar 
Missionary Association for the advanced trainin 
of Negroes in Mississippi. It offers (1) a fou 
year College Course, conferring the Bachelor 
Arts degree, (2) a two year College Teach 
Training Course whose graduates obtain a dip- 
loma recognized by the State Department of Edu- 
cation to the extent of granting them first grade 
teacher’s license without an examination for two 
years, (3) a six year Manual Training High 
School, the largest department in the school 
This department offers courses in agriculture, 
college preparatory, commercial and mechanical 
training, music, teacher training and home eco 
nomics and (4) a six year elementary school to 
serve the community. This school also furnishes 
practice for the students in the Teacher Training 
Department. 

Tougaloo’s faculty is composed of 30 teachers, 
most of whom are northerners. Its 200 boarding 
pupils and 200 day pupils form a sort of social 
settlement in the midst of the great alluvial plan 
tations of Mississippi. 

By stressing Teacher Training, Tougaloo helps 
the Negro people to make most of their ever 
enlarging opportunities. Mississippi is slowly but 
steadily and assuringly responding to the educa- 
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Entrance to Tougaloo College 


tional needs of Negroes. The state now boasts 

18 county Teacher Training Schools and 24 
County Industrial Teachers. In 1920-21 it built 
52 modern rural schools and for this year plans 
ire being pushed to add several score more. But 
these increasing opportunities call for more 
trained teachers. This is the service that 
‘ougaloo renders and will continue to render to 
the needs of Mississippi. 


Wiley College 


Probably no college established for Negro 
youth has developed more in the last five years 
n has Wiley College at Marshall, Texas. The 
extent of this development can be appreciated 
only by those who know how this institution of 
learning has arisen Phoenix-like from the ashes 
of a few years ago. In a special report to the 
Texas State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. L. W. Rogers, Representative of the 
General Education Board, makes the following 
statement: 





lhe college plant has been practically rebuilt 
during the past four or 
hve years. The school 
now has a splendid fire- 
proof administration and 
recitation building with 
ample laboratory, class- 
room and office room. 
The building is modern 
in all respects and is ade- 
juately furnished with 
lew, modern equipment. 
he building is among 


the best of the kind in 
the state. The school is 
fairly well supplied with 
dormitory facilities and 
with other necessary 
buildings. As far as it 


goes, the college plant is 
ractically new, modern, 
d up-to-date. In that 
rticular it is far ahead 
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of any other denomina- 
tional Negro College in 
the State.” 

Besides, in the last 
year, five thousand dol- 
lars worth of equipment 
has been added to the 
already well equipped 
scientific laboratories, 
each of which is in 
charge of a competent 
professor. The profes- 
sor of phy sics was for- 
merly laboratory 
ant at Northwestern 
University, while the 
professor of chemistry 
is a master of science 
from the University of 
Chicago. Especially im- 
portant is the addition 
of hundreds of new 
volumes to the library. These volumes are well 
distributed among the departments of English, 
Education, History, Philosophy, Political Science 
and Social Science. Of the 218 students enrolled 
for college work, 124 are in the Freshman year. 

The school is dependent for its income largely 
upon the Centenary fund of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church which is planning to add to the 
facilities now offered by the college. The courses 
offered involve work in Philosophy, Social 
Science, Political Science and History, English 
Language and Literature, Education, Biology, 
Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, German Lan- 
guage and Literature, Latin Language and 
Literature, and Romance Languages. 

Wiley College is a member of the Association 
of Colleges for Negro youth and is an accredited 


assist- 


college by four State Boards of Education. Col- 
lege graduates are granted Permanent First 


Grade Certificates, and Normal graduates Cer- 
tificates of the First Grade. 

The principal occupations of the graduates are 
of a professional nature. Included in the list are 
teachers, lawyers, ministers of the gospel and 
business men. 





View of Tougaloo Campus 
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Among the graduates of the University are the 
Honorable Emmett J. Scott, formerly a special 
assistant to the Secretary of War and Dr. Willis 
J. King, who represented the Americans of Color 
at the Pekin Conference of the World’s Christian 
Student Federation. V. E. DANIEL. 





Roger Williams College 

The Nashville Normal and Theological In- 
stitute was founded and maintained by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society for the 
education of colored pastors, teachers and 
preachers. This instituiton grew out of a serious 
need which confronted our people immediately 
after Emancipation. Through the years it has 
endeavored to maintain its high standard. 

In the year of 1833 the institution was char- 
tered under the laws of the state of Tennessee 
and the name changed to Roger Williams Uni- 
versity and was located on a tract of land of 
about thirty acres, then known as the William 
H. Gordon estate, one mile southwest of the city, 
upon the Hillsboro Pike. The university with 
its enlarged capacity continued to render accept- 
able services until 1905 when fires completely 
destroyed its principal buildings and forced it to 
retire temporarily from the field of active opera- 
tion. In the meantime, the remaining buildings 
and campus were sold and the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society transferred the respon- 
sibility of its re-establishment to the directorate 
of the Negro Baptist Missionary and Educational 
Convention of the state of Tennessee. 

In July, 1907 a five thousand dollar campaign 
fund was raised by the efforts of this directorate, 
alumni and others. This together with an equal 
sum donated by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society constitutes the initial step in the 
re-establishment of Roger William University. 
Perhaps no scene in and around Nashville is 
more beautiful than that of Roger Williams. It 
stands upon the lofty banks of the Cumberland 
River in sight of the government’s lock and dam. 
From time to time buildings have been erected 
and improvements made until the institution is 
now able not simply to fill its former place of 
influence and usefulness among the sisterhood of 
similar institutions of learning but to serve all 
who come under its influence in a larger and 
fuller capacity. The campus consists of thirteen 
acres of land with five buildings. These build- 
ings are niodernly constructed—steam heated and 
electric lighted throughout. The standard has 
ever been kept high and efforts are constantly 
being made to conform to the present day re- 
quirements of high grade institutions. Last year 
the Missionary and Educational Convention of 
Tennessee concurred in a recommendation 
adopted by the Board of Trustees to amend the 
charter of the institution designating it Roger 
Williams College instead of Roger Williams 
University. 

The courses offered are College of Liberal 
Arts, Normal, Academic, Grammar and Music. 
Roger Williams stands for Christian education 
secured largely through careful and disciplinary 
training of mind, soul and body. It definitely 
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aims to develop religious character, no less than 
intellectual ability and culture. For its main sup. 
port, the institution depends upon the annua] 
amounts raised by the Baptist State Convention 
and the fees from the students. A trust fund 
held by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society is the -college’s only endowment. The 
annual income from this endowment has been 
used for the purpose of paying teachers’ salaries, 
For the past three years the General Education 
Board of New York has made a conditional con- 
tribution that the institution has qualified for 
each year by raising as much as was required 
by this Board. 

During the fifty odd years of its existence the 
institution has sent out 1,200 graduates who are 
now engaged in all forms of social, moral, re- 
ligious and financial activities, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. By far the larger number of 
our graduates are pastors and teachers. The 
faculty is made up of twenty-five men and wo- 
mien who have received their training in some 
of the best universities and colleges, North as 
well as South. Each year the institution has a 
large attendance of students from all sections of 
the country and from abraad. 

Our chief problem is that which confronts 
most of our institutions for the education of 
Negroes, namely, that of securing sufficient 
money for equipment and teachers’ salaries. The 
institution needs an adequate endowment so as 
to provide for salaries of teachers. And, too, 
there is a great need for additional laboratory 
equipment as well as regular contributions to 
provide for regular improvements about build- 
ings and grounds. 

SAMUEL A. OweEN. 





Talladega College 

The next step in economic and social de- 
velopment of the Negro group in the South- 
land imperatively demands a new and decided 
emphasis upon scientific education. 

Talladega College is the only Negro institu- 
tion of unquestioned college grade in the state 
of Alabama with a Negro population over one 
million. Its students, moreover, come from a 
dozen other southern states. A large waiting 
list is annually disappointed. A new dormitory 
which is planned, when completed will alle- 
viate the situation by admitting sixty addi- 
tional men in the college department. 

The trend of the Negro youth is toward pur- 
suits requiring sound preparation in science. 
About fifty per cent of the students at present 
attending Negro Colleges are planning scienti- 
fic pursuits. 





WHO’S WHO IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
OPPORTUNITY invites its readers to suggest 
outstanding Negroes who have made exceptional 
contributions in Art, Music, Drama, Literature, 
the Professions, Science, Public Office, Industry, 
and Community Welfare. Let us have your 
selection for the “WHO’S WHO” NUMBER. 

—The Editor. 
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Schools for Girls 


safeguards and advantages and have sought to 


Hartshorn Memorial College 
This institution was founded in 1883 for the 
separate education of Negro girls. The gener- 
osity of Mr. J. C. Hartshorn of Rhode Island 
made possible the establishment of this school 


secure them, especially for their daughters. 


They can be found at Hartshorn. 
Into whatever community the graduates of 
Hartshorn go they give evidence of a very care- 
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A Graduating Class, Hartshorn Memorial College 


which is now in the fortieth year of its history. 
Its work and life had at the start the devoted 
services of the first president, Dr. L. B. Tefft, 
together with those especially of Miss Carrie V. 
Dyer. Under their leadership the school con- 
tinued to grow all the years of their connection 
with it. Always associated with them on the 
faculty were some of the choicest women work- 
ers. Dr. Tefft served nearly thirty years and 
Miss Dyer a little longer. Since he relinquished 
the task eleven years ago, Dr. G. W. Rigler, who 
came also from Rhode Island, has been president. 
Under his guidance the school has made large 
and substantial progress. Its educational stand- 
ards are high, but most important of all it places 
special emphasis upon the development of the 
moral and religious life. Its spirit and life are 
pre-eminently Christian. It puts Bible study in a 
foremost place. 

However much may be said in favor of coedu- 
cation, long experience has shown that there are 
several highly important safeguards and advan- 
tages which cannot be found in a, coeducational 
institution but which are provided in a separate 
And many parents have been alive to these 


one, 





ful training. They are marked, not only by ability 
to do well their work, but particularly by a fine 
type of refinement and character. 

Indicative of the work and spirit of the school 
is the inscription upon the tablet on the wall of 
the Founder’s Hall: “For the love of Christ who 
gave Himself for the redemption alike of every 
race; and for love of country, whose welfare 
depends upon the intelligence, virtue and piety 
of the lowly as well as the great: and with tender 
sympathy for a people for whom till late no door 
of hope has been open and aspiration has been in 
vain: and with desire and hope for the enlighten- 
ment of the Dark Continent, the Fatherland of 
the colored race. In memory of his sainted wife, 
Rachel Hartshorn, that her faith and charity 
might be reproduced and perpetuated in the lives 
of many, this institution was founded by Joseph 
G. Hartshorn, of Rhode Island.” 

The school has no endowment. It has been 
helped through the years by appropriations from 
missionary societies in the north and by personal 
gifts. At present the salaries of the faculty are 
provided by the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, the General Education 
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Board, and the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society whose offices and headquarters are in 
New York City. Several Negro organizations in 
Virginia have been generous contributors to its 
work, and increasingly so in recent years. 

Great as has been Hartshorn’s service not only 
to the Negro race but to humanity, it ought to 
be made capable of enlargement so that it might 
still do more than it has already done. Whether 
it will do this must depend upon its Alumnae and 
friends both north and south. Thé celebration 


of the fortieth anniversary of its feunding which. 


will take place the first week of June next ought 
to be marked by many generous gifts towards its 
progress and future success. All such gifts will 
contribute splendidly towards the training and 
culture of Negro women, and all know that it 
is the woman’s heart and hand that mold and 
direct any civilization, and they are especially 
essential in the shaping of the character of the 
children, in the home, in the school, and in the 
church and community. The salvation and uplift 
of the Negro race, as of any other, and of the 
nation and civilization of which they are a part, 
will be found dependent largely upon the charac- 
ter of the women, and Hartshorn has been send- 
ing through the years a stream of women out into 
the world where they have been a mighty influ- 
ence for good. The world needs more of such 
refined and cultured leaders. At present Hart- 
shorn, because of its limited accommodations, 
can hope to make but a small contribution numer- 
ically towards meeting this need. What it can 
do it will still continue to do, with ever increasing 
efficiency, but toedo more and make a contribu- 
tion of larger numbers it must have increased 
financial support. May its coming years be its 
best years in every way. 
G. W. RIGLeR. 





Spelman Seminary 


Spelman Seminary, having a campus of twen- 
ty acres, is located on elevated land one mile from 
the center of the city of Atlanta. It has ten 
large brick buildings devoted to educational work. 
There is a president’s residence; also a residence 
for the superintendent of grounds and buildings. 
The school has its own steam and electric plant, 
its own dairy and stable. A part of the land 
is under intensive cultivation, while the rest of 
the campus is kept as a lawn and grassy play- 
grounds. The plant is valued at over a half mil- 
lion. The annual net expense, outside boarding 
departments, is approximately $80,000. 

The aim of the school is the development of 
Christian womanhood. It is the ambition that 
every girl shall know Jesus Christ as her per- 
sonal Saviour and Guide. 

Three collegiate courses are offered.. One 
course leads to the B. A. Degree. A course of 
three years prepares teachers to teach in elemen- 
tary schools. This curriculum comprises courses 
in education, methods and practice teaching in an 
elementary school of eight grades. One whole 
building is devoted to this work. Students who 
complete this course creditably are given a pro- 
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fessional certificate by the Georgia State Depart. 
ment of Education. A third course, of two years 
prepares young women to act as teachers of 


home economics, county demonstrators ang 
supervisors. An especially designed building jg 
devoted to this line of work. Graduates from 
this course receive from the State Departmen; 
of Education certificates for teaching speci:! syb- 


jects. 

There is also a four year high school in which 
a student may choose the line of preparation best 
suited to her ability and needs. Graduates from 
the high school course may enter the liberal arts 
course, or one of the professional courses 

Young women graduating from the nurse 
training course, upon taking the state examina- 
tion, receive the title of Registered Nurse from 
the State of Georgia. 

Certificates are given to those students whe 
complete satisfactorily courses in Music, \lilli- 
nery, Dressmaking, Cooking and Printing. 

The faculty, numbering fifty-seven, is com- 
posed largely of women from the north. ‘They 
come from a number of states and from ; 
variety of colleges and training schools. 

During the fourth decade of the school, April 
11, 1911-April 11, 1921, the following certificates 
were awarded: 


EE Pre eee oe er errr 129 
Dt icecau@esgacdeseekenaeanewdssels 190 
DT sticicuetedceehsneanadedweekas 33 
tt iiitecsntasevbierseebss 116 
ME Sebdedebiceattbebedesensdceucncss 53 


f 


During the same decade degrees and diploma 
were awarded as follows: 


ER re ee ene 24 
Teachers in Elementary Schools .......... 88 
Home Economics Teachers .............. 8 
8 a ee ere 293 
er ee 30 


Music - Conservatory ..........eceeseees 2 


Including the class of 1922, the following is 
the summary of the graduates: 


Missionary Training ................ 27 
Teachers for Elementary Schools .... 179 
DCE, Ub adcntessaane Seeestva 39 
Home Economics Teachers .......... 17 
EE cidtead peeahinadneedese 604 
SE SD vcivecedundeasanaeees 79 
Music - Conservatory Course ........ 2 
947 
Degrees and diplomas awarded .......... 947 
Individuals receiving more than one ...... 103 
Total number of individuals .............. 844 
EE $550 e0 4a ehiwin cease Hiden ewene 96 


February 1, 1923, total number of living 
DD ctaddcescssdbaneuedandeces 748 


Ninety per cent of Spelman graduates enter 
teaching. Many have become pastors wives and 
assistants. They are found in all branches of 
church work and social service. Seven have gone 
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high schools, caring for the sick. There are sev- 
eral physicians and a few business women. 
The average attendance for the last five years 
has been over eight hundred. 
Lucy HALE TAPLEY. 


Tuskegee Institute After Forty-Two Years 


ri 

yee s the higher plane of living. Spelman 
eraduates are also to be found as supervisors in 
city rural schools, principals of schools, 
teachers in county training schools, teachers in 

A recent visitor stood in the Power Plant of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
watched the powerful electric generators, fur- 
naces and ice-making machines, as they furnished 
the light, and heat and made ice for the Tuskegee 
Institute proper and the community; and ob- 
served the black boys as they adjusted the various 


parts of the machines with the skill peculiar to 
experienced engineers and mechanics, turned to 


his friend and said: “It is remarkable to think 
of and to see the progress which this institution 
has made in a period of forty-odd years. From 


a log cabin so to speak, it has grown to a large 
plant of brick and stone, and is comprised of so 
many buildings and inhabitants so as to require 
such a power plant as this to furnish the heat, 
light and ice.” 

The veracity of this statement is borne out by 
similar comments from hundreds of visitors and 
the progress is more remarkable when the humble 
beginning in 1881 is learned from Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, the Foundér, who described it so 
well in his autobiography, “Up From Slavery” 
as follows: 

“Before going to Tuskegee I had expected to 
find there a building and all the necessary ap- 
paratus ready for me to begin teaching. To my 
disappointment, I found nothing of the kind. I 
did find though that which no costly building and 
apparatus can supply—hundreds of hungry, earn- 
est souls who wanted to secure knowledge. 

“My first task was to find a place in which to 
open the school. After looking the town over 
with some care, the most suitable place that could 
be secured seemed to be a rather dilapidated 
shanty near the colored Methodist church, to- 
gether with the church itself as a sort of assem- 
bly-room. Both the church and the shanty were 
in about as bad condition as was possible. I re- 
call that during the first months of school that I 
taught in this building it was in such poor repair 
that, whenever it rained, one of the older stu- 
dents would very kindly leave his lessons and 
hold an umbrella over me while I heard the reci- 
tations of the others.” 

Contrast this humble beginning with the Tus- 
kegee Institute of today, which is the result of 
years of earnest, prayerful and unrelenting labor, 
with its 1800 students, 235 members of the facul- 
ty and 121 buildings, many of which are splendid 
types of architecture and all commodious and 
well built, and campus extending over 2111 acres 
of land. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington laid so well the 
foundation of the work which he began, that dur- 
ing the six years since his passing it has expand- 


ed with continuous and unabated growth. Some 
indication of the progress which the Institute has 
made under the guidance of Dr. Robert R. Mo- 
ton, present Principal, is found in the following 
table: 


1914-15 1920-21 
Enrollment ....... 1,296 2,240 
I icici aka $288,303.51 $411,827.50 
RO re $268,825.17 $457,300.08 


While some of this growth may be attributed 
to the prestige of the Institute, it is due largely 
to the wise and efficient management of Dr. 
Moton and to his power to retain the confidence 
and support of the American public. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington not only built an 
institution of brick and stone but also one of 
service; the purpose of which is to train men 
and women for a larger service. It is the pur- 
pose of the Institute not merely to give the stu- 
dents literary training but also a knowledge of 
some vocation—that is to train the hand, the head 
and the heart. It was the idea of Dr. Washing- 
ton to teach men and women to do some one 
thing better than anything else, thereby equip- 
ping them for active leadership in improving 
moral, educational, industrial and civic conditions 
in the communities in which they may thereafter 
live. 

The methods of instruction employed in carry- 
ing out this purpose so correlate and combine 
academic studies with the industrial training that 
special emphasis is given to the value of skilled 
labor as a constructive moral and social force. 
The more or less abstract teaching of the class 
room is supplemented and illustrated by practical 
lessons in the field and shop. These lessons, based 
on facts of the student’s daily observation and 
experience, enable the student to make the class- 
room instruction a real part of his mental equip- 
ment. By such methods the Institute strives to 
produce citizens capable of contributing some- 
thing of genuine service to their fellowmen, 


TueE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Perhaps no school offers the Negro boy and 
girl the opportunity to choose that vocation to 
which they are best adapted more than Tuske- 
gee Institute. Students entering the Institute 
have a large variety of industrial courses from 
which to select that one which appeals most. 
The trades and industries cover some forty-seven 
courses comprising such as: auto-mechanics, ap- 
plied electricity, machine shop practice, brick- 
masonry, carpentry, shoemaking and agriculture 
for boys; and stenography, domestic art and sci- 
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ence, laundering, ladies tailoring and nursing for 
girls. 

The industrial plant alone, as to buildings and 
equipment represents a value of approximately 
a million dollars. On April 11th, 1921, buildings 
were dedicated valued at more than $400,000. 
Such a plant, with the extensive scope of courses, 
under the supervision of well trained teachers, 
offers a thorough and practical course to the Ne- 
gro boy and girl. Vice President Coolidge in his 
dedicatory address at the dedication of the U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital, at Tuskegee, de- 
clared: 

“Brigadier General Sherburne of Massachu- 
setts, who trained and commanded some of the 
Negro Artillery, gave me this statement: ‘Tus- 
kegee, during the war, furnished to the colored 
Artillery Regiments some of the finest troops in 
France.e IN TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE 
THEY WERE UNSURPASSED. They de- 
veloped wireless and telephone communication 
effectively and showed marked ability in the tech- 
nical lines of artillery’.” 

As the Vice President said: “That is high praise 
from a man who knew,” and is a distinct indica- 
tion of the thoroughness of the training in the 
Mechanical Department. What is true of the 
quality of work among technical lines is true of 
the courses in the Department of Girls Industries 
and Agricultural Department. The courses in 
every department are strengthened and enriched 
to keep apace of the progress of the times. 


THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


In the upward march of the Industrial Depart- 
ment it has been necessary to raise the standards 
of the Academic Department accordingly in or- 
der that the graduates might be well rounded in 
their training. In the effort to do this the curri- 
culum has been raised and men and women have 
been secured as teachers who are graduates of 
the leading colleges and universities of America. 

The Normal Department, with special courses 
in business, teacher-training, social and commu- 
nity work, compares favorably with other stand- 
ard normal schools of the South. Students in 
the special courses are offered ample fields of 
practice in order that they might be able to cope 
with similarly trained men and women in their 
profession. 

EXTENSION WorK 

It is the purpose of Tuskegee Institute not 
only to educate those 1800 or more students who 
seek the immediate walls of the Institute for 
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training each year, but also to elevate the masses 
to a higher plane of citizenship and usefulness 
This system of community education or up-lift 
work is carried on by the Extension Departmen, 
and is accomplished through various mediums 
among which are: The Tuskegee Negro Cop. 
ference, The Movable School, The Annual! Clinic 
of the John A. Andrew Clinical Society, The 
Post Graduate Courses in Surgery and Nursing 
The Tuskegee Woman’s Club, National Negro 
Health Week and the graduates. 

Each medium which has been enumerated plays 
an important part in the lives of the people in 
the South. The Negro Conference stimulates 
production and thrift, the Movable School arouses 
pride in cieanliness of person, house and _ sur- 
rounding, and promotes interest in gardening, 
canning and preserving; and through the Annual 
clinic medical treatment is accorded to many who 
would not receive it otherwise due to lack of 
funds. Thus each one could be named and dis- 
cussed as to its scope and benefit to humanity. 

RESULT OF SERVICE 

During the Forty-odd years of service, Tuske- 
gee Institute has sent into the world more than 
3000 graduates who are working as skilled me- 
chanics, principals of schools, in agricultural! pur- 
suits, as social workers, teachers and in other 
useful occupations. Some 50 graduates have es 
tablished schools, among which are: Mt. Meigs 
Institute, Waugh, Alabama; Snow Hill Institute, 
Alabama; Voorhees Industrial School, Den- 
mark, South Carolina; Tennessee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, Harriman, Tennessee; 
Robert Hungerford Institute, Eatonville, Florida; 
Topeka Industrial Institute, Topeka, Kansas; 
Allengreen Industrial Institute, Ruston, Louisi- 
anna; Utica Industrial Institute, Utica, Missis- 
sippi and Christianburg Institute, Cambria, Vir- 
ginia. 

Each of these institutions is of the industrial 
type and it is regretted that space does not per- 
mit a description in detail of the history and 
growth of these schools. The story of the strug- 
gle sacrifice, and hard work connected with the 
establishing of some of these schools is very in- 
teresting. 

Through such institutions as these, and the 
lives of the graduates and former students, the 
influence of Tuskegee Institute is being extended, 
while the Institute itself, under the leadership of 
Dr. Robert R. Moton, is continually moving for- 
ward in the spirit of the Founder and in the ef- 
fort to turn out useful citizens. 


Negro Migration and the Immigration Quota 


It is a most significant fact that about the pres- 
ent migration of Negroes to the North that it is 
progressing stealthily and figures indicating the 
extent are practically impossible to obtain. More- 
over, in view of the gross exaggerations which 
characterized estimates ot the Migration of 1916- 
1918, caution prompts censiderable reserve in 
making guesses about the extent of the movement 
now in progress. Reports indicate the absence 








of the hysteria of a mass movement which char- 
acterized the last migration. The southern 
Negroes are leaving in small and separate groups. 

One of the results of the last migration that 
persists is the reticence of employers on the mat 
ter of giving publicity to their efforts to secure 
labor from the South. It will be remembered 
that considerable criticism was directed against 
the employers who brought large numbers of 
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Negroes to Northern industrial centers to serve 
their purposes during a crisis and who either 
failed, or were not in a position to remedy the 
social problems made more acute by the sudden 
influx of thousands of Negroes to a new environ- 
ment. This fact renders it much more difficult 
to obtain accurate figures even on the number of 
Negroes imported for special work. 

Since emancipation there has been a normal 
migration of Negroes from South to North, 
which, during the last thirty years has proceeded 
at the rate of 10,000 a year. Between 1890 and 
1900, 107,796 Negroes moved from South to 
North; between 1900 and 1910, 90,883; between 
1910 and 1920—the decade in which this move- 
ment was stimulated by economic as well as 
sentimental factors—340,260 Negroes born in the 
South moved North. 

Inasmuch as it appears that economic factors 
are the controlling ones in a period of greatest 
migration* it is perhaps possible to indicate the 
probable extent of the present migration by re- 
ferring it to the needs of northern industries. 
Prior to 1916, immigration to the United States 
from abroad was proceeding at the rate of about 
a million a year, i. e., each year there came into 
this country almost as many raw laborers as 
there were Negroes living in the North. Less 
than 10 per cent. of these immigrant laborers 
took up residence in the South. They supplied 
a constant stream of new labor for the unskilled 
positions in the larger northern industrial plants. 
With the passage of the new Immigration Law 
restricting the numbers who might enter this 
country, this influx was tremendously reduced. 
The immigration figures of the Department of 
Labor indicate that for the twelve months ending 
with June, 1922, the net immigration was 88,520. 
Of this number there was an actual loss of 10,000 
in men; the surplus of immigration over emigra- 
tion being in women and children. The 3 per 
cent. law contemplates an annual entry of about 
360,000 persons. When emigration has been de- 
ducted it appears that instead of admitting about 
45 per cent. of the normal population influx of 
other years it actually admits only 11 per cent. 

General Richard C. Marshall, Jr., former Chief 
of the Construction Division of the Army and at 
present General Manager of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, i. e., the head of 
the construction industry of America, makes 
some rather significant comments on this situa- 
tion. In construction alone he estimates that 
there are needed annually 35,000 new skilled 
workers and 12,000 additional common laborers 
merely to replace those lost by death or other 
causes. Construction employs about 22 per cent. 
of the skilled and common laborers of all the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries. If all 
of these industries are taken into account, 214,000 
new manufacturing and mechanical workers are 


*There seems to be some grounds for assuming 
that altho sentimental factors have been operating 
since Emancipation, the Negroes have been held in 
the South by the steady stream of immigration from 
abroad which shoved them out of positions in nor- 
thern industry as late as 1914. 
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needed annually to replace losses caused by death 
and retirement. 

The population is increasing at the rate of 
1,400,000 annually, about 14 per 1,000. To keep 
pace with the growth of the population and its 
increasing requirement for goods and conse- 
quently for labor, there are required at least an 
addition of 14 actual laborers annually per 1,000. 
If to the 214,000 workers needed annually for 
replacement there are added these actual laborers 
per 1,000 (calculated by applying 14 per 1,000 
new workers needed as a result of population 
growth to the 11,000,000 men now engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries) there 
is a total of 368,000 new workers needed annually 
to man the industries. 

With immigration effectively checked there is 
no other resource save that of turning to the 
South for Negro labor as was done in the last 
crisis. Strangely enough the economic factors 
which operated in the South during the Migra- 
tion of 1916-1918 to push the Negroes out, are 
operating at present. There have been recently 
at least five conferences of cotton planters in 
different sections of the South called to formu- 
late a scientific approach to the ravages of the 
boll weavil. South Carolina and Eastern Georgia 
and they have felt severe losses from this pest. 
The difficulty of securing financial aid to tide 
over the planters and tenants to another season 
is being experienced and as a result thousands of 
tenants both white and colored, have found them- 
selves out of their regular work. 

From the reports of these associations it is 
estimated that approximately 12,000 Negroes left 
the delta regions in Mississippi between August 
and January 30th. The Cleveland Urban League 
reported 1,387 Negroes applying for work within 
this same period, who has just recently arrived 
from the South. The Carnegie Steel Company 
in Youngstown, Ohio, is reported to have brought 
in 1,000 southern Negroes for its works; 2,000 
more were imported to the Connessville Coke 
fields. The Dunlap Company in New York 
State has imported 2,000 Negroes and plans to 
bring up 3,000 additional. A prominent rail- 
road company with headquarters in the state 
plans to employ 5,000. The Chicago Urban 
League has registered an extremely large number 
of new persons seeking employment, a large num- 
ber of whom are newcomers from the South. 
During September there were 2,745 applications 
for employment. Recent inquiries in some of 
the larger plants of New Jersey reveal the fact 
that a large per cent. of the men now employed 
have been in the State less than three months. 
It has been estimated that possibly 8,000 will 
come to the state during the present year. Hart- 
ford, Waterbury, and Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
report striking increases in the population of 
Negroes from the South, altho no figures are 
available. 

These figures, tho mere approximations, are 
of sufficient accuracy to indicate that the migra- 
tion is proceeding much above normal and during 
a time when climatic conditions offer handicaps. 
It is not improbable that with the beginning of 
Spring the movement will be greatly accelerated. 














































Mr. Cohen’s plays dealing with a popularly ac- 
cepted picture of Negro life, said that the play in 
question, altho of no great dramatic importance 
yet marked a step in. the right direction. “It 
serves,” he continued, “to scratch one of the 
richest fields which lie open to the American 
dramatists.” The first serious attempt to exploit 
this field has been made in Chicago under the 
sponsorship of The All-American Theatre Asso- 
ciation, an or- 
ganization com- 
posed of both 
colored and 
white members, 
and national in 
scope. 

T he inspira- 
tion back of this 
movement is the 
belief of certain 
substantial dra- 
matists, authors, 
musicians and 
critics, that the 
Negro has as 
great and origi- 
nal gifts to bring 
to the drama as 
he has already 
contributed to 
music and the 
dance. If only a 
practical means 
for developing 
these abilities is 
provided, a defi- 
nite contribution 
may be expec- 
ted. Thus the 
Association 
sums up its pur- 
pose and hope: 

1. Assisting in 
the organization 
and support of 
a theatre for Ne- 
gro artists in the 
South Side of Chicago, and eventually helping 
to establish similar theatres in other cities, and 
bringing about a federation of these theatres for 
exchange of plays, companies and actors. <A 
school for actors and costume designers also is a 
part of the plan. 

2. Bring before Chicago audiences well-known 
novelists, poets, dramatists and artists; also ar- 
range for a series of music and dance recitals. 

The theatre has been established in Chicago 
under the direction of Raymond O’Neil, who has 
had much practical experience in the Art Theatre 
of America and the Modern Theatres of Europe. 
It is non-commercial and employs both amateur 
and professional actors. Its repertory consists 
of plays based on Negro life in America, the 


Negroes As Actors in Serious Plays 
By Estuer Fucks Scott 


Heywood Broun in commenting upon one of 





Miss Evelyn Preer 


writing of which it endeavors to encou ige by 
substantial awards; and of plays fron akes- 
peare, Tolstoi, Moliere and others, old mod- 
ern, which have a broad human appeal .ind are 
as valid psychologically, for colored actor. as for 
white. Plays written by Negroes are © |icited 
and, if meritorious, will be produced. this 
way Mr. O’Neil hopes to encourage the li: -rature 


of racial plays and make the Chicago tl «atre a 
center of dramatic impression for then 


The fi | 
duction offered by 
this Association, 
Ocsar lde’s 
“Salome,” was an 
ambitious ind 
hazardous der- 


taking. It- per- 
tormance, \ 


ever, drewa 
shower ot om- 
mendation f rom 
the critics. Sa 
lome” is not one 
of the favorable 
plays because his- 
torically it has 
been given an ol 
jectionable m- 
phasis. The man- 
ner in which this 
difficulty was met 
was another trib 





ute to the skill and 
understanding of 
the director and 
personnel of the 
play. The Dance 
of Salome, whil 
done with intense 
emotional expres- 
sion, was yet 
chaste. Miss Ev- 
elyn Preer, who 
carried this role, 
gave an interest 
ing interpretation 
of this character. 
“I believe,” she said, “Salome was a religious 
fanatic and a virtuous girl who had given het 
heart to Jokanaan. She did not want to dan 
for Herod, nor did she want to attract him. Het 
dance then would necessarily be a chaste and 
restrained one. I felt that an impassioned dance 
would be entirely out of keeping with Salome’s 
emotion at the time.” 

Miss Laura Bowman as 
Kirkpatrick as Herod, the 


Herodias, Sidney 
tetrarch, and Mr. 


Solomon Bruce as Jokanaan were recognized as 
distinctive artists. 

The setting and costumes, while appropriate, 
were simple, showing the confidence of the direc- 
tor in the ability of his company to give a suc- 
cessful performance without the aid of elaborate 
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Modern light- 
ing was used with wonderful effect. While the 
, long drawn out, it was so well done 
that the interest of the audience was held to the 


scenery and gorgeous costumes. 


play wa 


end. As a curtain-raiser, “The Chip Woman's 
Fortune,” by W. H. Richardson, was well pre- 


sented. Miss Laura Bowman, as the leading 
character, did a creditable piece of work as an 
old woman. 

The audience on the opening night represented 
all races and groups from every walk of life. 


The laborer rubbed elbows with the banker and 
the atmosphere was pervaded with the spirit of 
friendliness. It was indeed a cosmopolitan group 
and each seemed to feel the bond of a common 
interest. Between the two performances, the 
intermingling of the audience gave the occasion 
the tone of a social gathering. Excellent music 
for the evening was furnished by the courtesy 
of The Coleridge-Taylor Symphony Orchestra, 
Hugh Swift, Director, and W. L. Evans, Man- 
ager. 

The feeling of interest in each other was no- 
ticeable to such an extent one wondered if such 
a movement would not tend effectively to break 
down race prejudice. One wealthy patroness 
was heard to remark, “This performance, so full 
of gifts of joy, humor and dramatic ability which 
the actors give and show to their audience should 
entirely banish all prejudice from the mind of 
anyone seeing it.” 

Perhaps it would be interesting to know a little 
of the background of the principal members of 
this cast: 

Miss Evelyn Preer is a Chicagoan and was 
educated in the Chicago Public Schools. She 
made her appearance on the stage with the Chi- 
cago Ladies Amateur Minstrels, an annual event 
given for charity. She was film star in the Oscar 
Micheaux Film Productions for two years, and 
later played leading roles with the Lafayette 
Players. “Salome” is her first serious work and 
she committed the lines in one day. She feels 
that she has really found herself by having at- 
tempted to interpret the part. “Everyone, in- 
cluding myself,” she said, “thought that I was a 
comedienne. Now that I have really done a 
serious piece of work, I am inspired to go higher 
and my ambition is to continue.” Her ambitions 
are not merely personal; she desires to help her 
race by contributing her talent towards dramatic 
culture, and believes the movement a wonderful 
opportunity for Negroes to demonstrate dramatic 
ability along more serious lines than musical 
comedy. A reading of the most interesting scenes 
in “Salome” was given by Miss Preer to the Chi- 
cago Daily News Radio Service. 

Mr. Sidney Kirkpatrick’s home is in India- 
napolis, where he received his education. He 
began his professional career as an actor in 1900 
as a member of a quartette, singing in the Ros- 


coe Holland’s Nashville Students and Uncle 
lom’s Cabin Company. He has been connected 
with The weorgia, Lew Tignor, and Billy Ker- 


sand’s Minstrels, The Pekin Stock Company, The 
Musical Byrons (now playing a three months’ 
engagement in the New York Hippodrome), The 
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United Vaudeville Circuit and The Lafayette 
Players. Mr. Kirkpatrick says, “I have always 
worked hard in an effort to live the part I attempt 
to portray. Heretofore, it has seemed that I 
received little or no encouragement and becom- 
ing discouraged I had decided to leave the pro- 
fession. At this time, Mr. O’Neil happened on 
the scene and showed me a bright future in this 
movement. My work in “Salome” is the heaviest 
thing I’ve ever attempted. I did not think we 
could ever give a creditable performance of it. 
It was doubly difficult for me to play Herod and 
depict his base desires when my own wife in pri- 
vate life plays the part of Herodias and sits 
beside me.” Mr. Kirkpatrick believes the Asso- 
ciation to be the greatest movement ever at- 
tempted, as it shows the ability of the Negro in 
an entirely new line of art—that of dramatic 
expression. 

Miss Laura Bowman with remarkable skill, 
depicted the emotions of jealousy, selfishness and 
vindictiveness. In private life she is Mrs. Sidney 
Kirkpatrick of Indianapolis. Her theatrical 
experience totals twenty-two years, and she has 
travelled extensively. Miss Bowman was edu- 
cated in Washington, D. C., and began her stage 
career in Cincinnati, Ohio. She was singing in 
the choir at Allen Temple (A. M. E.) when dis- 
covered by the manager of the old Williams and 
Walker Company. She only knew hymns and 
her trial song was “Jesus Lover of My Soul,” 
sung to the air of “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Miss Bowman became a member of the com- 
pany to support her aged parents and was with 
the show when it was commanded to appear 
before the King of England in 1903. She trav- 
elled for twelve years thru the Continental coun- 
tries and studied voice in Berlin and Budapest, 
and the harp in Leipzig. While in Europe Miss 
Bowman sent for her parents. Her mother died 
in London. She later became affiliated with the 
original Lafayette Players and has had some 
experience in vaudeville. Miss Bowman states 
that the execution of “Salome” in such a credit- 
able manner was a great surprise to her. She 
says: Vhen in Europe, I attended plays and 
lectures of literary value and always thought 
that the mastery of such dramatic art would for- 
ever be far beyond my race. I entered into the 
preparation for this production with fear and 
trembling, but under the wonderful direction of 
Mr. O’Neil I gained confidence in the success of 
our attempt. I feel that we could not have done 
so well had it not been for his untiring efforts. 
We owe what success we have had to him.” Miss 
Bowman thinks that this effort is an ideal means 
of fostering racial co-operation, and that the 
so-called race problem could well be solved thru 
artistic and cultural avenues, giving to each group 
a common interest. 


Solomon Bruce, an amateur, possesses a won- 
derful voice and did a notable piece of acting. 
Mr. Bruce is a Chicagoan and has had some 
dramatic training. 

Lionel Monogas is a South American who has 
lived in this country fourteen years. He has had 
seven years’ experience with the Lafayette 
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Players, playing varied parts. In the next pro- 
duction, “A Comedy of Errors,” he will take the 
leading role. 

Charles Olden plays the title-role in “George,” 
another oftering by the Association. This is a 
psychological play of much force, depicting the 
irony of using a human being as a machine. Mr. 
Olden gives a wonderful interpretation of an 
agonized soul, the victim of scheming, exploita- 
tion, and scientific experimentation. He has had 
several years’ experience on the professional 
stage. 

Mr. Charles Ray is a former member of the 
Lafayette Players, and acquits himself with much 
credit. 














Laura Bowman as Herodias 


Miss Marion Harrison, a Chicagoan, is the 
daughter of Richard B. Harrison, Dramatic 
Reader, and was educated in this city. She has 
had special training in aesthetic dancing. While 
she had some experience with the American 
Syncopated Orchestra and in vaudeville, she is 
practically an amateur, but has much natural 
talent and ability, and shows promise of a bright 
future. 

Frank Jaxson was discovered in a Chicago cab- 
aret. He carried the leading role in “The Follies 
of Scapin” in a pleasing manner. 

During the first two weeks of the perform- 
ances, The Virginian Quartette added to the suc- 
cess of the performances by rendering classical 
selections and Negro spirituals between the acts. 
This diversion incidentally is dispensed with dur- 
ing the performance of “George.” The director 
is to be commended for his courage in present- 
ing this play with simple costumes and setting 
and with its absolute lack of music. There is 
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nothing to hold the interest but the acting of the 
company. 

Mr. O’Neil feels that he is fortunate in having 
the splendid support given him by the company. 
Each member is willing to make every sacrifice 
for the success of the project. Miss Margery 
Currey is of great assistance as publicity agent, 
As a result of their efforts, Mrs. George Cole 
donated the costs of the use of the Olympic 
Theatre in the downtown district for a matinee 
performance on March 8th. One patron made 
fifty reservations for this performance. The An 
Club is negotiating for a special performance. 
The Drama League and several patrons of means 
have pledged themselves to give financial aid 
towards its support. There is a possibility of a 
New York engagement before the close of the 
season. Growing appreciation is shown for the 
project among those who really understand the 
significance of it. 

Mr. Alexander L. Jackson of THE Cuicaco 
DEFENDER and president of the Association, 
states: “I regard the movement as a means of 
understanding between races; also an oppor- 
tunity for playwrights to get before the public, 
the theatre serving as a vehicle for racial plays, 
It is a means of livelihood and training for actors 
and a medium for dramatic interpretation. The 
Theatre is more of an artistic success than a 
financial one. Unfortunately its aim has not been 
thoroughly grasped by the whole community. 
The demonstration of talent makes the movement 
decidedly worthwhile. It is an addition to the 
cultural life of the community.” 

The unusual recognition of the dramatic critics 
of the press is significant of the success of the 
venture. Thru the courtesy of Mr. J. Vender- 
voort Sloane, Associate Editor of ““The Drama,” 
we are using an excerpt of an article appearing 
under his name in the March number of that 
magazine: 


“The performance of Oscar Wilde’s Salome 
in English, is in itself a notable occurrence. It 
became doubly so when the All-American 
Theatre Association, a group of professional 
and amateur Negroes, made the presentation 
last month in an outside the Loop theatre. Of 
the performance on this particular occasion, 
I can say that I have rarely seen poetic drama 
given with so much understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and beauty as these players gave to 
Salome. The title role was played by Miss 
Evelyn Preer, a young woman of musical voice, 
grave of body, and a knowledge of the way in 
which dramatic verse should be read. The 
Herodias of Miss Laura Bowman was likewise 
a notable piece of acting as was the work of 
Sidney Kirkpatrick in the long and difficult 
role of Herod, the tetrarch. The Young 
Syrian of Arthur Ray and the Jokanaan of 
Solomon Bruce were both finely played.” 


Charles Collins of THe Cuicaco EVENING 
Post says: 
“This production of Salome in its dramatic 
form may be the first ever given in this coun- 
try. The players bravely do their parts with 
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close fidelity to the lines, but with discretion. 
* * * The play loses some of its morbidity in 
their treatment of naivette of interpretation. 
* * * Evelyn Preer’s treatment of Salome is 
impressive. The childish waywardness and 
emotional intensity of this daughter of Herod- 
ias are here expressed effectively by a young 
woman of whose gift for the art of acting 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. * * * An 
ambitious and difficult task has been carried 
off in a praiseworthy manner.” 


Ashton Stevens in THE Cuicaco HERALD AND 
EXAMINER said: 


“The Negro gives Salome its voice and his 
own large dramatic credulity. He seems to 
believe it, and with a certain naivette that in- 
tensifies the beauty as well as the horror. * * * 
He has a splendid representative of the acting 
genius of his race in Miss Evelyn Preer, a 
gorgeous creature, whose reading is even more 
thrilling than her person. Words just seem 
to breathe from her, with the impulsiveness of 
a bird; and there is behind her reading a high 
and very unbirdlike quality of intelligence. 
* * * Sidney Kirkpatrick’s Herod was, I felt, 
more vocal than cerebral. He had an artist’s 
feeling for the part, if not the craftman’s per- 
fect command. He was ever so royal and pos- 
sesses an immense and really beautiful voice.” 


The Dramatic Critic of THe Cuicaco Jour- 
NAL OF COMMERCE comments: 


“The success of the racial theatre was 
achieved by three means. First, by the beau- 
tiful simplicity of the setting; second, by the 
most intelligent directing of Mr. O’Neil ; third, 
by the co-operating talents of his excellent 
company. * * * Miss Preer is as fine an 
actress as I have seen this season. She is a 
real star and a first rater. * * * Mr. Kirk- 
patrick made of Herod a lustful, cowardly, 
vain, superstitious character * * * the charac- 
ter of the Old Testament does not halt at dis- 
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closing. * * * Miss Bowman is excellent in 
interpretation, speech, voice and posture. * * * 
Mr. Bruce, as John the Baptist, reads his lines 
as splendidly as George Sommes read ‘Job.’” 


Sheppard Butler wrote in THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE: 

“These players give a thoughtful and imagi- 
native performance of Salome. There is reti- 
cence in it and intelligent feeling both for the 
poetry and the horror of the tale. The Salome 
is an opulent beauty named Evelyn Preer. She 
understands the denotement of passion and 
there is more than a hint of fire in her acting. 
* * * An impressive Herod is present in the 
person of Sidney Kirkpatrick, an actor with 
a magnificently sonorous voice.” 


Sam Putnam of THE Cuicaco EvENING Post 
said: 

“It was without doubt the artistic event of 
the season. It was a distinctive interpretation 
to which the race had brought much of the 
finest it had to give and much that many of 
us did not know or even suspect was there. 
* * * We discovered that the Negro is cap- 
able of restraint as well as abandon, a quality 
which may not have been credited in the past. 
* * * *The Salome was a saint, rather than 
a devil. Her dance was one of the most chaste 
exhibitions I have ever seen. It was almost 
austere. * * * As one of the several Salomes 
to be encountered in Wilde’s drama of deca- 
dent estheticism, it is a contribution to the 
theatre, and one which should remain.” 


The Board of Directors of the Association are: 
Alexander L. Jackson, President; Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Garnes, Vice-President; Mrs. Jessie E. 
Jones, Secretary ; Jerome Frank, Treasurer ; Mrs. 
Robert S. Abbott, Sherwood Anderson, Dr. 
Midian O. Bousfield, Dr. Charles Greer, Dr. 
George Cleveland Hall, Miss Florence Holbrook, 
Professor Frederick Starr, Raymond O’Neil, 
Executive Secretary. 











Voyaging 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


However hard the winds may blow, 
However strong the tides may flow, 
Though lightning flash and thunders peal, 
We trust the Master at the wheel. 


Driven by storms to veer and tack, 
He never turns the good ship back, 
But rights her keel, and evermore 
Fares forward to the distant shore. 


Poor children of the human race, 
Far voyaging through time and space, 
How hard beset, how driven wide 

On angry seas by wind and tide! 


But high above the streaming years 
The faithful lodestar Truth appears, 
And thitherwards through tempests still 
Trembles the compass of Good-will. 


Faith in the Master, and mankind 

Some day beyond the flood will find, 
When dark and wind and peril cease, 
The shining harbor shores of Peace. 



























































Living Monuments 


ALBoN L. Ho sey, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


Abraham Lincoln and Booker T. Washington 
—the ideals of these two great Americans were 
frequently referred to in the addresses delivered 
at Tuskegee Institute on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the two-million-dollar hospital for 
Negro World War Veterans which has been 
erected by the United States Government. 


It was very fitting that this hospital, which Dr. 
Moton says represents the largest single contri- 
bution made by our Government to the Negro 
since Emancipation, should be dedicated on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, and that the Vice-President of 
the United States and the Governor of Alabama 
should be in attendance upon the exercises and 
should be the principal speakers. 


In his address, Dr. Moton declared that Booker 
Washington had not only made two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before, but 
that he had been able to make two friends for 
the Negro race where there had previously been 
two potential enemies, and that Booker Wash- 
ington has also established at Tuskegee Institute 
a platform upon which both white and colored, 
Northerners and Southerners, could stand and 
discuss smypathetically the problems affecting 
the two races. 


Vice-President Coolidge, who delivered the 
dedicatory address, referred to the patriotism 
of the Negro soldiers and the loyalty of the Negro 
citizens during the World War, and appealed 
earnestly to the various groups which compose 
our country to live together in peace and in the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln. In speaking of 
America’s great need at this time, Vice-President 
Coolidge said: 


“Tt is well for us, who must live together as 
Americans, whatever our race or creed may be, 
constantly to remember the words of Lincoln: 
‘We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies.’ Those who stir up animosities, 
those who create any kind of hatred and enmity 
are not ministering to the public welfare. We 
have come out of the war with a desire and a 
determination to live at peace with all the world. 
Out of a common suffering and a common sacri- 
fice there came a new meaning to our common 
citizenship. Our greatest need is to live in har- 
mony, in friendship and in good will, not seek- 
ing an advantage over each other, but all trying 
to serve each other. In that spirit let us dedicate 
this hospital and dedicate ourselves to the service 
of our country. To do that wisely, patiently, 
tolerantly, is to show by the discharge of our 
duties our indisputable title to fellow citizenship 
with Abraham Lincoln.” 


Governor Brandon of Alabama reminded the 
Negroes of America that they were on trial in 
the matter of full development along all lines. 





“The Government,” he said, “appreciates your 
service in the Great War, and in recognition of 
that service has placed near this great institution 
a mighty memorial in brick and mortar costing 
more than two million dollars to care for thie sick 
and wounded of your race. As you have rendered 
service in the war, the Government expects you 


to render service in peace.” 


Dr. Moton expressed the great satisfaction 
that the hospital is not a “jim crow” institution 
“It has absolutely no ear marks of inferiority,” 
said Dr. Moton, “and it is as good as the very 
best. The Negro does not object to being with 
his own people, but he does object, and rightly 
so, to the degradation and inferiority which -egre 
gation too often carries with it.” 


Hon. Edward Clifford, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, who presided at the exercises, spoke 
of the Committee on Hospitalization which re- 
ported that over three hundred thousand colored 
boys and men had gone from the South to the 
Great War, and recommended a hospital for 
their care to be built in the South. “Naturally 
we turned to this great Tuskegee Institute—the 
center of Negro culture in the South—as a fitting 
place to construct the hospital.” 


Dr. William Charles White, Chairman of the 
Committee on Hospitalization, of the Treasury 
Department, expressed the Government’s appre- 
ciation to the Tuskegee Institute for having do- 
nated the land as a site for the hospital. The 
Government has received many offers of land 
for hospital sites, but Tuskegee’s offer repre- 
sented no selfish interests, and in accepting this 
offer it marked the first time the Government had 
accepted a free grant of land for a purpose of 
this character. “The hospital is your own,” said 
Dr. White, “because of the record of the Negro 
soldiers in France, and the Government feels that 
it has but discharged a happy duty in giving it 
here.” 


Other speakers on the program were: General 
Robert E. Steiner, Commander of the Alabama 
Division of the American Legion, and Roger F. 
Macdonald, a disabled Negro soldier who is being 
rehabilitated at Tuskegee Institute. Speaking 
for the Negro soldiers, Macdonald said: “It was 
a marvelous thing for the Negro race, itself so 
long oppressed, to have an opportunity to help 
save Others from oppression, and let it be said 
to the eternal credit of the Negro soldiers that 
they made good that opportunity.” 


The hospital is composed of twenty-seven per- 
manent buildings, and will provide accommoda- 
tion for six hundred patients which represents a 
larger bed capacity than any of the nineteen hos 
pitals which have been erected by the Government 
with the possible exception of the one located in 
New York City and another in Milwaukee. 
































The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has 
established an industrial representation plan 
through which elected representatives of the em- 
ployes and the management meet in joint confer- 
ences to discuss the problems of wages, hours, 
working conditions, and grievances. 

In its refineries at Charleston (S. C.) and 
Baton Rouge (La.) where it has a large percent- 
age of colored employes, they are included in a 
representation plan on the same basis as the 
white employes. While the plan in the Charles- 
ton refinery was started in November, 1921, the 
organization in the Baton Rouge refinery has 
heen conducted successfully since 1920. At 
Charleston four colored representatives are 
chosen out of 125 colored employes at the plant, 
while the Baton Rouge there are twelve colored 
representatives for 1,500 negro employes. These 
representatives are chosen at an annual election 
by secret ballot, in which all employes of the plant 
are privileged to vote. Any employe can be 
chosen as representative, the term of office being 
for one year. Fifty per cent of the representa- 
tives are re-elected. 

The main purpose of the industrial representa- 
tion plan is to bring management and men to- 
gether in joint conferences so that petty differ- 
ences may be ironed out and a basis established 
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Shop Representation 


By Cyartes M. MILs 





for conference on fundamental questions, such 
as wages, hours, and working conditions. 

Fundamentally, the industrial representation 
plan has effected the negro in granting to him 
adequate justice. If any employe feels that he 
has been taken advantage of, he is privileged to 
go to his representative in that department, who 
in turn takes the matter up with the employe’s 
foreman. If the matter is not settled there, there 
is a line of appeal directly to management. In 
this way satisfaction is guaranteed to the colored 
employe. 

The annual joint conference recently held at 
Bator Rouge, at which the writer was present, 
was a remarkable occasion. The Negro repre- 
sentatives present surely appreciated the effect 
that the industrial representation plan had made 
upon them. As one of the Negro employes said 
at the meeting, “The Standard Oil Company has 
done more for the Negro in this part of the coun- 
try than any other Company. I guarantee you 
that this black man is going to do everything 
he can to influence every Negro in the Standard 
Oil Company to give an honest days work as I 
fully appreciate what you are doing for us. For 
the first time the Negro has got justice, for the 
Company has reached down and picked the black 
man up.” 























































The Inter-Racial Forum 





PRESIDENT HARDING: 


“Education is precisely the right approach to 
the great problem of the Negro race’s place in 
our American civilization. It is true, indeed, 
that the same might be said of every other race 
or national or social element that goes to make 
up the total of our citizenship. But it is pel- 
culiarly true of the colored people, because they 
have been so little favored with educational 
opportunity and therefore have a great deficit in 
this regard to be made up. I have always felt 
that the right kind of effort along educational 
and industrial lines among the colored people is 
certain to be productive of the most useful re- 
sults, both to them and the national interest in 
general.” 


WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan: 

“It is no reflection upon the black race to say 
that it could not formulate laws and administer 
Government as well as the white. It is only a 
few centuries since the ancestors of the colored 
people of the South were brought from Africa 
as slaves. They have made wonderful progress 
and they have made it because they have been 
associated with and helped by white people. 
Slavery among the whites was an improvement 
over independence in Africa. The very progress 
that the blacks have made when—and only when 
—brought into contact with the whites, ought to 
be a sufficient argument in favor of white su- 
premacy; it ought to be sufficient to convince 
even the blacks themselves. The members of the 
white race have been studying the subject of 
government for thousands of years; why should 
they not be more proficient than the blacks 2” 

“Back in 1898 when we were discussing im- 
perialism, a public man from the South cau- 
tioned me against laying too much emphasis upon 
the Declaration of Independence, adding that in 
the States where the blacks menaced white su- 
premacy it had been found necessary to ignore 
the doctrine that all men were created equal. I 
replied that limitations upon the exercise of suf- 
frage by the black race ought not to be based 
upon a denial of the doctrine of equality as 
found in the Declaration of Independence, but 
upon the real foundation, which in no way con- 
tradicts or weakens the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. I defended the doctrine of equality in 
the inalienable rights enumerated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and explained to him that 
the problem which the whites of the South had 
to solve did not involve equality before the law; 
that no one denied that the blacks were entitled 
to equal protection in their rights. The question 
is, Which race shall control the Government and 
make the laws under which both shall live ?” 





HeEywoop Broun: 

“One’s first guess would naturally be that here 
was an article from the Wizard or one of the 
Kleagles. Failing that, the name of one of the 
more rampant of British empire builders might 
be hazarded. But as a matter of fact the author 


of these lines is William Jennings Bryan, who 
once ran on a platform of ‘anti-imperialism,’” 


“In other words, Mr. Bryan has hit upon the 
exceedingly happy notion that there need never 
be any question of oppression if only the gover. 
ing group will concede everything in theory and 
nothing in practice. It is much simpler to tel] 
a man that he is free than to free him. Seem. 
ingly, the only mistake made by the man in the 
Bible who gave a stone when asked for bread was 
that he forgot to say, ‘You know this really is 
bread.’ 

“The question, ‘Well, what would you do if you 
lived in Mississippi or Alabama?’ is a fair one 
and by no means easy to answer. But we know 
one thing we wouldn’t do. We might subscribe to 
a policy because it seemed expedient for us, but 
we would not try to dress it up and pass it of 
as a high moral principle.” 


Dr. R. R. Morton, Principal of Tuskegee: 


“The feeling in the mind of the average white 
person is, perhaps, that the Negro wants to be 
with white people because they are white,” said 
Dr. Moton. “There is absolutely no foundation 
in fact for this belief. The truth is simply this: 
the white people are the ruling, controlling, domi- 
nating, directing element of this country, and 
they have the best of everything. When a Negro, 
then, shows an inclination to be with white people 
it is not because he wants to be with white people 
as such, but because he too wants to get the best 
land, position, education, comforts, conveniences 
and protection. 

“It is self-evident that the Negro has practi- 
cally no share in the making or the execution of 
the laws. He knows that when he is segregated 
that underneath the segregation is the idea that 
he is inferior and unfit for association with de- 
cent people of any other race. He knows that 
in his section of the city the streets are not 
paved: that in his section the health boards are 
not so particular as they should be regarding 
sanitary surroundings, ,and that Negro sections, 
because they are Negro sections, are almost in- 

variably neglected by city as well as county offi- 
cials.” 


DututH (MINN.) HERALD: 

“Consider that there are 925,708 Negro farm- 
ers in the country, the average size of their farms 
being 47.3 acres. A great record truly for a race 
so recently emancipated. 

They have their faults? No doubt of that, but 
in recalling that fact let it be remembered that 
they have ‘their virtues as well. And what race 
is perfect? The virtues of the Negro are best 
awakened by justice and fair play. One thing 1s 
sure. The better white men are, the better will 
be the Negroes about him. 

The next fifty years should see great Negro 
progress. Their industrial progress is reasonably 
assured, and they will add great names in the 
fine arts to the long list already to their credit.” 
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THE COST OF A RIOT. 


The estimated cost of the Chicago race riot of 
1919 to that municipality will exceed $600,000. 
This expense includes damages to property, injuries 
to persons and maintenance of state troops. The 
Fall River Globe aptly comments on this: “It is 
cheaper to prevent riots when possible than to pay 
for them. Likewise, it is cheaper for cities to en- 
force statutes and ordinances than to tolerate law- 


lessness or vice.” 





“THEY DEPRECIATE PROPERTY” 


The residents of Harlem Park in West Baltimore 
have organized to prevent “the encroachment of 
Negroes” in the residential section around the park. 
The organization is known as the Harlem Park 
Protective Association, and each owner of property 
in the area will be asked to sign an agreement 
pledging himself not to sell his property to a Negro. 

This action is curiously analogous to that taken 
by the Hyde Park and Grand Boulevard Protective 
Association, a Chicago organization which played 
an important part in stimulating the anti-Negro 
sentiment leading up to the Chicago riot of 1919. 





LIBEL 
Mrs. Donald R. Hooker of Baltimore has brought 
suit of $100,000 against the A. S. Able Company 
of Baltimore for the libelous allegation that she 
favored racial intermingling. 





PUNISHED FOR BEING CAUGHT 


A peculiar justification was urged by the Assis- 
tant Commissioner of Education in New Jersey in 
a decision involving Mrs. Nancy Wesley White, a 
colored teacher whose application was accepted and 
rejected when it was discovered that she was not 
white. The decision said: ‘The Commissioner be- 
lieves the lack of diligence on the part of the Board 
in offering a colored teacher a position while she 
was in a colored school, assumed that she was white, 
acts as an estoppel in relation to the Board of Edu- 
cation. When she received the letter while employed 
in a colored school and filled out the application 
without any omission, aud also naming the schools 
where she was educated and where she had taught, 
it seems that the Board of Education did not use 
diligence or did not act with proper prudence in 
selecting a teacher for its children when it made no 
investigation other than the information requested 
on the application blank.” The Board of Educa- 
tion of the township in question will be required to 
pay Mrs. White at the rate of $100 a month until 
the termination of her contract. 





AMERICA’S EXAMPLE 


Debating prohibition before the Institut Fran- 
cais, G. K. Chesterton, prominent English author, 
is reported by the World to have said: 


Pot-Pourri 





“We are asked reverently to follow America’s 


example. But they burn Negroes alive in that coun- 
try, and although I do not want to be pharasaical 
about that, I do refuse to admit a society in which 
a vast crowd of people can meet together while a 
man in evening dress sets fire to a Negro and roasts 
him alive has any right to set itself up as an exemplar 
of morality to the world. Prohibition means sacri- 
ficing the mass of normal people to a lot of abnormal 
people.” 














Mr. De Jean, New Minister to the United States 


From Haiti 


Mr. DeJean, new Minister to the United States 
from the Republic of Haiti, in entering upon his 
official duties succeeds Albert Blanchet who retired 
last November. He was formerly Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and well understands the needs of his gov- 
ernment. The hope is expressed by the Associated 
Negro Press that he will not follow the example of 
his predecessors who studiously held themselves 
aloof from the American Negro population. 


MAKING NATIONAL MUSIC 

Augustus Perry writing on “Nations and Their 
Music” thus refers to American music: 

“There is one group of American musicians who 
believe that the national music of the future will be 
based on Indian melodies. On the other hand, there 
is a set of composers who contend that the real 
American music will be built on Negro themes. 

Much can be said for either side. The modern 
music of the European countries is based mostly 
upon foik-songs. Why, then, should we ignore the 
only folk-material we have? 

When the great Bohemian composer, Antonin 
Dvorak, visited the United States during the years 
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1892-95 he took much interest in the songs of our 
colored folk. So attractive did he find them that 
he used some of the themes in his beautiful “New 
World Symphony.” In his American quartet he 
also made use of this material. He often expressed 
the belief that American musicians would ultimately 
build national music on Negro nelody. 

The Negroes have made much use of the penta- 
tonic or five-tone scale. This same scale has been 
used in old Scotch, Irish, Chinese and Japanese 
music. The reason it has been employed so much 
is because it is so tuneful. 





DOUBLE-BARRELLED DISCRIMINATION 


A difficult and embarrassing situation is provoked 
in Delaware by the attempt to push through legis- 
lation against private scheols. This action appar- 
ently suggested by the activities of the K. K. K. in 
some of the far-western states to force Catholics to 
send their children to private schools threatens an 
even more serious hardship for the Negroes of Dela- 
ware whose public school facilities are greatly below 
the standard of the white schools of the state. To 
supplement this inadequacy, Negroes have been 
forced to educate their children in other than public 
schools. The bill as proposed and now before the 
State Senate would disfranchise in local school elec- 
tions those who sent their children to private insti- 
tutions. It is being opposed by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People on 
the ground that it is both class legislation and taxa- 
tion without representation. 





NO NEGRO MINERS FOR GERMANY 


A mild stir was caused recently by the announce- 
ment of Harry Dougherty that he had made plans 
to take from 2,500 to 5,000 Negro coal miners from 
the United States to work in the German mines in 
the Rhur district for France. This excitement, how- 
ever, was short-lived, for all the principal partici- 
pants in the scheme alleged by Mr. Dougherty to 
favor the proposition promptly denied any knowl- 
edge of it, and expressed disfavor toward it. Objec- 
tions were focused upon the inadvisability of intro- 
ducing Negroes into Germany in view of that coun- 
try’s loud protests against the use of colored troops. 
No unusual enthusiasm seems to have been mani- 
fested by Negro miners. Mr. Dougherty, during his 
period of recruiting had been able to attract less 
than 150. 





THE PEANUT WIZARD 


With the characteristic trait of the American pro- 
moter to exploit commercially a product, it would 
be interesting to speculate on the financial returns 
possible from Professor George Carver’s most ex- 
traordinary experiments with the common peanut 
and sweet potato. Mr. Carver is a modest scientist 
and connected with Tuskegee Institute. He has 
discovered 160 different uses for the peanut and 
118 for the sweet potato. In addition to this he 
has developed from Georgia clay a practical porce- 
lain. 


OPPORTUNITY 


FOR HIM WHO WAITS 


For the faithful Negroes who stood by thei; 
masters during the Civil War, the South Carolin; 
Legislature has just recently voted pensiciis. Th 
bill provides for those who served mastc's in the 
Confederate army virtually the same con. itions of 
the pension bill for Confederate veterans. 





INTELLIGENCE, NORTH AND S 
The Survey, in discussing the possi! 
measuring intelligence, says: 

“Some psychologists say positively that t 
possibility of improving the intelligence. ‘| he ayer. 
age man believes otherwise. In support 0: his be. 
lief take a paragraph from page 30 of “Arm, Mental 
Tests,” by Yoakum & Yerkes (Holt): ‘| he com: 
parison of Negro with white troops reveals markedly 
lower ratings for the former. A further siynificant 
ditference based on geographical classification has 
been noted in that the northern Negroes are men- 
tally much superior to the southern.” What but 
the better educational advantages and the preferable 
environment of the northern Negroes can account 
for this? The distribution of white blood in the 
Negroes is as general in the South as it is in the 
North; so we must believe that the better oppor- 
tunities and freer life of the northern Negro accounts 
for his slight superiority. 
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JOHN RANDOLPH OF VIRGINIA 


F In the “Life of John Randolph” of Roanoke, 
Virginia, just published, there is an interesting refer- 
ence to his attitude on the Negro. To a woman 
‘ who implored sympathy for the struggling Greeks 
he pointed to a group of ragged little Negroes and 
exclaimed, ‘“Madam, the Greeks are at your door.” 

It was indicative of the marked characteristics and 
seeming contradictions of Randolph’s nature, that 
though he fought Federal interference in the slavery 
question, he abhorred the institution of Negro 
slavery and provided for the freedom of all his 
slaves in his last will. 

Josiah Quincy, the son of the eminent Federalist 
of that name, once asked Randolph who was the 
greatest orator that he had ever heard, expecting 
that he would answer “Patrick Henry.” To his 
surprise, the reply was: ‘“‘A slave. She was a 
mother, and her rostrum was the auction block.” 





“BLACK BELT” VICE 


Investigators for agencies that have been decry- 
ing the outstanding immorality of the “black belt 
in New York City and Chicago have disclosed 


rather striking information. Although it is a fact 
recognized by most Negroes that vice does flourish 
in their neighborhood, it is also complained by them 
that much of the excess over other neighborhoods is 
provided by whites coming from the outside and 
seeking the comparative seclusion of Negro neigih- 
borhoods. In New York one raid on vicious “Negro 
cabarets” netted twenty-nine white women and 
fifty-four white men and in Chicago a similar raid 
disclosed 70 per cent. white patrons of the Negro 
resorts. 
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The Book Shelf 








——— 
NEGRO FOLK RHYMES.* 
“Qur Father, Which are in Heaben!” 
\Vhite man owe me leben and pay me seben, 
Kingdom come! D'y will be done!”- 
Ar | hadn’t tuck dat, I wouldn’ git none.” 
Folk brings to us the naive record of a 
e as it has crystallized in rhyme, song or 





wale’s 
ol s not art, in theconscious sense, but forms 
the rich soil out of which art springs. A true folk 
song ¢ sponds to the little hummed tune or the 
chant f the child absorbed in play. To the child 
his tion is the serious matter. He is uncon- 
cerned, unself-conscious, and has little thought either 
of the nced for expression or its effect on a possible 
bystand Yet the need is there. His mood finds 
its nor? outlet in a running stream of unconsid- 
ered comment. Recognition of art forms, and de- 
liberate mastery of technique come later. Similarly, 
the fo! ng mirrors some passing mood, some wish 
or fat or bit of fun, some passionate resentment 
or s hidden dream common to the members of 
a gre which has not yet acquired group conscious- 
ness it about these early utterances, individual 
or ct inal, there is often a completeness and a 
qualit f insight which the conscious artist, for all 
his sc stication, must still struggle to attain. And 
the charm of the folk song or story never fails. 
Child and scholar alike find a strange magic in the 


“sayings” that have come down, by hook and by 
crook, from olden times. 


The folk heritage of the Negro is in many ways 
unique; vet white people in general are unaware that 
any considerable heritage exists, while its signifi- 
cance for the scientific study of human nature has 
been realized by few of either race. In bringing 
toget! nearly four hundred secular folk rhymes of 


his people, Professor Talley of Fisk University has 


I 


taken one of the most important next steps toward 
the utilization of this field of culture. His volume 
will be found equally useful in the University, on 
the home library table and in the nursery. Mothers 
will share.with their children the rhythm and fun of 
“The Town and the Country Bird”: 

Javbird a-swingin’ a two hoss plow; 


“Sparrer, why not you?” 


“WW ! My legs so liddle an’ slender, man, 
I'se fear’d dey’d break in two.” 
At the same time the student of social psychology 
may note in these lines evidence of the rivalry exist- 


ing between rural and urban groups, in a time of 
transition. 


The Rhymes are grouped as Love Songs, Dance 


Songs, Animal and Nature Lore, Nursery Rhymes, 
Charms and Superstitions, Hunting Songs, Drinking 
Sones, Wise Sayings, Biblical and Religious Themes, 
Play Songs and Miscellaneous. This classification 
adds greatly to the value of the collection for those 
interested in comparative literature and _ social 
origins. The compiler has also included a discus- 


sion of the origin and evolution of the rhymes and 
of their close correlation with the dance, giving the 
results of his personal observation at innumerable 
Necro social gatherings, and presenting several in- 
genious theories which challenge thought even where 
they do not altogether convince. There is an ap- 
Preciative introduction by Walter Clyde Curry, ot 
Vanderbilt University. 


*Negro Folk Rhymes, with a Study. Thomas W. Talley, 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1922. 


The majority of the rhymes, as the compiler tells 
us, “were sung by Negro fathers and mothers in the 
dark days of American slavery and to their children, 
who listened with eyes as large as saucers, and 
drank them down with mouths wide open.” In 
“Master Is Six Feet One Way” we have a portrait 
of a Colonial gentleman in cutaway coat, breeches 
and white stockings. This is apparently one of the 
oldest of the verses recorded. Coming down to later 
ante-bellum and reconstruction days, all shades of 
feeling are reflected. The rhymes do on the whole, 
as the publisher says, “abound in nonsense and high 
spirits.” In moments of deep agony of spirit we 
know that the Negro turned to religion for relief, 
and to the creation of the Spirituals, those prayer 
songs of a poet race in bondage. His secular rhymes 
represent rather the every-day philosophy with 
which he faced the world as he found it. There is, 


for example, “Sail Away, Ladies!”: 


Sail away, ladies! Sail away! 


Sail away, ladies! Sail away! 

Nev’ min’ what dem white folks say, 

May de Mighty bless you. Sail away! 
In the- little poem _ entitled “Mourning Slave 
Fiancees” on the other hand and in the “Song to 
the Runaway Slave”, the traditional high spirits are 
not in evidence. Instead we find pathos, lyric 
beauty, and a dramatic power approaching that of 
the “sorrow songs.” The former is, perhaps, a de- 
veloped form of the “call and ’sponse” to which 
primitive mode of communication Prof. Talley at- 
tributes the origin of many of the rhymes. Two 
lovers speak in turn: 

Look down dat lonesome road! Look down! 
De way are dark an’ col’ 
Dey makes me weep, dey makes me mourn; 
All ’cause my love are sol’. 


O don’t you see dat turkle dove, 
What mourns from vine to vine? 
She mourns lak I moans for my love, 
Lef’ many a mile behin’. 


there, carefully 
In the words of the 


Bitterness, too, creeps in here and 
disguised, as in the parodies. 


compiler: 


“Slave parodies are little rhymes capable of 
two distinct interpretations, both of which are 
true. They were so composed that if a slave 
were accused through one interpretation he 
could and would truthfully point out the other 
meaning to the accuser and thus escape serious 
trouble. The parody on the _ beautiful 
little child prayer, “Now I Lay Me Down To 
Sleep” is but the bitter protest from the heart 
of the woman who after putting the little 
white children, piously repeating this prayer 
; in their immaculate beds, herself re- 
tired to a vermin-infested cabin with no time 
left for cleaning it. “He Paid Me Seven” 
(quoted above) is a mock at the white man for 
failing to practice his own religion, but the clown 
mask is there to be held up for safety to any 
who may see the real side and take offense.” 


There is humor on every page, none the less. “Old 
Man Know-all” seems to have been a famous char- 
acter in the south. His sad fate has undoubtedly 


exerted a wholesome influence on the youth of two 
generations, as have the adventures of the “Little 
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Boy Who Couldn’t Count Seven.” In devising titles 
for the rhymes Prof. Talley has greatly assisted the 
reader’s enjoyment and appreciatoin of the subject 
matter. Among the best may be mentioned “Animal 
Attire”, “A Budget”, “Destitute Former Slave 
Owners”, “A Few Negroes by States”, “A Bitter 
Lovers’ Quarrel—One Side”, “Fed From the Tree of 
Knowledge” and “Antebellum Courtship Inquiry.” 

Fully a quarter of the collection consists of nursery 
jingles. Of these several indicate clearly that Old 
English folk games have been taken over. “Here 
Come a Young Man Courtin’” is the Negro version 
of “Here Come Three Dukes A Riding”; and “Kneel 
On This Carpet” is precisely “King William” minus 
the first stanza. A Mother Goose Flavor, too, per- 
vades many, such as “Negro Baker Man” and others. 
All have, however, been characteristically modified 
and wherever incorporated in the racial tradition, 
may fairly be included as Negro rhymes. 

The Negro has shown his adaptability and readi- 
ness to make other cultures his own; and has at the 
same time given ample proof of an originality able 
to surmount all obstacles. With whimsical detach- 
ment he saved himself from submersion in the dreary 
reality of his pre-war experience. Consider the six 
lines entitled “Ths Sun Is Hot.” 


Dis sun are hot, 

Dis hoe are heavy, 

Dis grass grow furder dan I can reach; 
An’ as I looks 

At dis cotton fiel’, 


I thinks I mus’ a’ been called to preach. 
Certainly, as Mr. Curry says, 

“A race which has produced, under the most 
disheartening conditions, a mass of folk-poetry 
such as Negro Folk Rhymes may be expected to 
create, with unlimited opportunities for self- 
development, a literature and a distinctive music 
of superior quality.” 

These achievements no longer lie wholly within the 
future. Already the day of unstudied folk expres- 
sion in America is past. Instead of communal au- 
thorship we have a high development of the artistic 
impulse in a few; its degradation in many. Indus- 
trial routine can be more deadening even than plan- 
tation life. Wage salary and commercialized jazz 
bring new problems. It is indeed the part of wisdom 
to cherish what can be preserved of our various and 
disappearing folk heritages, the direct voice of a past 
which, with all its shortcomings, has made us what 


we are. 
RUTH R. PEARSON, 
Chicago, III. 


“MIRANDY EXHORTS” 
By Dorotuy Dix 
(Published by Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia.) 
Thirty-six short chapters of homely philosophy 
about a variety of interesting topics constitute the 
subject matter of “Mirandy Exhorts” by the popular 
Dorothy Dix of newspaper fame. 


OPPORTUNITY 






Old Aunt Mirandy, out of “thuty yeahs” experi. 
ence as wife and mother, as a member of the church 
in “good an’ reg’lar standin’”, and as a friend and 
confidante of the neighborhood, expounds her: Views 
on such questions of general interest as Aut mobiles 
Babies, Widowers, Kissing, Divorce, The Hi, Pnotism 
of Love, The Amenities of Matrimony, How Men 
Propose, and a number of other subjects « kindred 
and equal importance. The expositions take the 
form of a series of conversations with her neighbors 
and the people for whom she works. 


Wholesome humor and a tolerant appreciation of 
the foibles of human nature characterize the book 
and make it entertaining reading, but it smacks too 
much of the well-known Dorothy Dix philosophy of the 
newspapers to be particularly striking or arresting 


One finds one is but retreading familiar ground, ang 
consequently one is denied the stimulating, involyp. 
tary interest that comes from exploring unknown 


territory. 

Personally—and after all, the personal clement 
must to some degree enter all criticism, however, 
strictly fair-minded and calculatingly impartial jt 
strives to be,—“Mirandy” did not win from me more 
than two or three hearty, spontaneous laughs, but 
for those who relish a quiet drollery, she quite fills 
the bill. 

The dialect is especially commendable and cannot 
be criticized by even the most captious. It is true 
to life, readable and decidedly enjoyable. Also, there 
are no objectionable references to supposed distinctly 
Negro characteristics. These facts nfake us feel 
quite kindly disposed toward the fair author, for 
there are few white writers who do not err sadly in 
these respects. 

It is not unfair to say, however, that as a representa- 
tive depicticn of Negro life and character, “Mirandy 
Exhorts” is negligible. It takes more than humorous 
dialect and “every day bits of philosophy and com- 
mon sense” to portray the distinctive traits and 
essential differences of any race of people. Indeed, 
one does not even feel that such was the serious and 
deliberate intention of the author in this instar It 
is true the Negro has a quaint and amusing philoso- 
phy all his own, but it is equally true that Dorothy 
Dix in this particular book has not caught the real 
spirit and essence of it. Nor has she made any well- 
defined and successful attempt to delineate any one 
of the many interesting types of Negro character 

One must perforce come to the conclusion that 
she simply used the dialect of the Negro, with “the 
quirks and twists that make his language so en- 
gagingly picturesque and so elusive to anyone who 
has not caught its spirit as well as its sound”, as a 
medium for her own rather well-worn philosophy 

No, in “Mirandy Exhorts” the Negro receives no 
essential interpretation. After all, it is not from the 
professional or superficial humorist, or from the pur- 
veyor of light fiction and popular platitudes that one 
can expect honest, intelligent, sympathetic, repre- 
sentative depiction of Negro life, so one is not 
disappointed. 

[.itt1AN A. Lottier 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Dance of Love 


(After reading Rene Maran’s 


‘Batouala”’) 


CouNTEE P. CULLEN 


All night we danced upon our windy hill, 

Your dress a cloud of tangled midnight hair, 

And love was much too much for me to wear 

My leaves; the killer roared above his kill, 

But you danced on; and when some star would 
spill 

Its red and white upon you whirling there, 

I sensed a hidden beauty in the air; 

* Though you danced on, my heart and I stood still. 


But suddenly a bit of morning crept 

Along your trembling sides of ebony; 

I saw the tears your tired limbs had wept, 

And how your breast heaved high, how languidly 
Your dark arms moved; I drew you close to me: 
We flung ourselves upon our hill and slept. 
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HEALTH 

The Negro Year Book estimates that 450,000 Negroes 
are seriously ill all the time; that the annual cost of 
these cases of sickness is $75,000,000; that 225,000 Ne- 
groes in the South die annually; that the annual expense 
of these deaths is $25,000,000 ; that 50 out of every 100 
cases of annual sickness can be prevented; that the 
annual loss of earnings from sickness and deaths is 
$30,000,000 ; that $150,000,000 in earnings can be saved 
annually by hygiene and sanitation. 


The Negro death rate, according to the Federal Cen- 
sus of 1920, is 18.4 per thousand as against 12.8 for the 
whites, 50 per cent higher. Infant mortality averages 
twice as high, and the death rate from tuberculosis and 
typhoid more than twice as high. 


Statistics indicate that in Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, the only two Southern States in which the rec- 
ords go back for 10 years, that the Negro death rate 
decreased 7.8 and 32.8 per cent respectively, and that 
in Kentucky and Virginia, in which the records go 
back only five years, the decrease has been 11.8 and 
ll.l per cent respectively. 


The new $2,500,000 Hospital for Colored War Vet- 
erans was dedicated at Tuskegee on Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Vice-President Coolidge and Governor William W. 
Brandon of Alabama were the principal speakers on the 
occasion. ; ; ’ 

A gift of $5,000 has been made by Mr. F. C. Niles to 
add a ward for Negro children in the Wheatley Hos- 
pital of Kansas City. 

Representative J. E. Ware of Tennessee is urging a 
bill in the State Legislature against the opposition of 
the Knox County Medical Society to provide $50,000 
for hospital accommodations for Negroes of Knoxville. 


The Blue Ridge Hospital, costing $30,000, has been 
opened for Negroes in Ashville, N. C. It is a semi- 
charitable institution. 


Dr. J. D. Applewaite, Health Commissioner of Clarke 
County, Georgia, as a result of examinations of white 
and colored children, finds fewer Negro children than 
white with health defects. Comparing the figures for 
1922 with those of 1920 it develops that the percentage 
of defects in white children has dropped considerably. 
Out of 283 examined 238 had physical defects. In Janu- 
ary, 1923, 161 Negro children out of 310 were defective. 


EDUCATION 

_ Tuskegee Institute during the past seven years has 
increased its enrollment from 1,600 to 2,100, wiped out 
a debt of $185,000, increased its endowment from 
$1,800,000 to $3,000,000, added to its equipment a girls’ 
dormitory costing $91,000, five trade buildings costing 
$325,000, two barns costing $85,000, spent $100,000 for 
other equipment, and $500,000 on building repairs and 
general improvement. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Education for 
Negroes of the Methodist Episcopal Church shows that 
in the past three years $2,000,000 have been expended 
by this body for educational and religious uplift. 








A new County Training School, costing $47,500, has 
been opened tor Negroes in Harnett County North 
Carolina. It contains 10 acres of land. The building 
has 14 classrooms, an auditorium seating 500. Enroll- 
ment for the Spring has reached 576. 


A “School on Wheels” has been presented by the 
Negro farmers of Alabama to the Federal and State 
Agricultural Service. It will carry into the small rural 
settlements the instruction needed for the proper culti- 
vation of land, the proper care of animals and sanitary 
methods in dairy and home. 


OPPORTUNITY 











The Harvard Alumni Bulletin expressed itself edi- 
torially against any ruling which would bar Negroes 
from Harvard Freshinen Dormitories, declaring such 
discrimination “a reversal of policy, if not a positive dis- 
loyalty to a principle for which the university has 
hitherto taken an open and unshaken stand. 


Following the action of the Students’ Council of 
Syracuse University in voting to limit the number of 
Jews in the school, the Inter-Fraternity Conference by 
a vote of ten to one voted to deny the Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity, a Negro student organization admission to 
the conference. 


INDUSTRY AND THE MIGRATION 


Since the boll weevil invaded the South around 
1892 it has spread over 60,000 square miles of cotton 
producing area. This represents 85 per cent of the 
American cotton fields. The 1921 cotton crop was 
the smallest in thirty years and that of 1922 the next 
smallest. Thousands of small tenant farmers white 
as well as Negroes are leaving. The Department of 
Agriculture between 1841 to 1900 spent $45,000,000 
to eradicate this pest. The American Cotton Grow- 
ers Association has accumulated a fund fo $2,500,000 
to continue the fight. 





The International Community Welfare League be- 
lieves the movement of fifteen Negro families from 
Oklahoma to Mexico to be the beginning of a larger 
scale migration to that country. 


Just before the adjournment of Congress, Chair- 
man Johnson of the House Migration Committee 
attempted to push through legislation designed to 
restrict the number of aliens to 2 per cent annually 
instead of 3 per cent. The plan, which would reduce 
the inflow from approximately 355,000 a year to 
222,000, failed. 


The migration of Negroes to the North continues. 
Great numbers are reported to have left Mississippi 
during the last six months. The Jackson, Mississippi 
Daily News estimates that over 500 Negroes are 
leaving the state daily. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
AGRICULTURE 


According to the 1920 census, there were in the 
Southern States 244,978 colored boys between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty out of school and on farms who 
were available for agricultural instruction in part-time 
schools. It is safe to say that before the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertook to co-operate with the States in 
promoting vocational education in agriculture, practi- 
cally no attention had been given to such instruction in 
the public colored schools of the South. At the close 
of the first year’s co-operation there were 39 schools 
with an enrollment of 1,025 colored pupils receiving in- 
struction in vocational agriculture; while at the close of 
the last fiscal year, in a period extending over five years, 
165 colored schools received Federal aid and had an 
enrollment of 4,064 boys and girls taking vocational 
agriculture. 

Probably the most important feature of the vocational 
program in agriculture is the supervised practical work 
that each vocational student is required to do for at 
least six months during the year. The father aids the 
agricultural teacher in giving advice and in helping to 
plan the practical work of the pupil. This is a very 
valuable educational asset and helps to bring together 
the work of the school and the home. The total returns 
from the supervised practical work of the pupils en- 
rolled in vocational agricultural work in the colored 
schools for 1919-20 was $72,390.55; while for the year 
1920-21 the returns were $211,359.06. 

Cuar.es H. Lane in the 
Southern Workman. 
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KU KLUX KLAN 
Five ministers in Newport, Ky., 
indorsing the Ku Klux Klan. 


signed resolutions 


Edward Y. Clarke formerly Imperial Wizard of 
the Ku Klux Klan and now the Imperial Giant, has 
been removed from control of the propagation de- 
partment. He was later indicted by the grand jury 
of Houston, Texas for violating the Mann Act. 


The governor of Oregon and the mayor of Port- 
land addressed a K. K. K. dinner given for the Grand 
Dragon of Oregon on “Americanism.” 


The Reverend T. S. Roy who, on February 4th 
preached on “The Invisible Empire” characterizing it 
as an invisible empire of hate and lawlessness, re- 
ceved an unsigned letter accusing him of misunder- 
standing the Klan. In reply, he quoted the words of 
the Imperial Wizard in a speech at Atlanta express- 
ing greatest antipathy for Negroes and _ Italians, 
Catholics and Jews; related the story of Catholic 
school teachers ordered to leave Baton Rouge, La., 
and the expulsion from North Carolina of one of th 
ablest professors of the South because he allowed 
his colored servant the use of the kitchen for a party. 
“If this is not hatred” he said, “then we have lost all 
perception of the meaning of the word.” 


The Mer Rouge, La. inquiry and tria! did not re- 
sult in the conviction of any of the clansmen for 
murder. 


rhe prosecuting attorney of New York City an- 
nounced that membership in the Klan is being in- 
creased in many of the city’s departments, and there 
seems to be no way of dhithion it. 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 


L. Hollingsworth Wood, President of the National 
Urban League and Eugene Kinckle Jones, its 
Executive Secretary during March visited cities of 
the North and West in the interest of better relations 
ange a the races and larger industrial opportuni- 
ties of Negro working men. They left New York 
City on March 15th and made their first stop in 
Pittsburgh where they visited industrial plants and 
held conferences with leading white and colored citi- 
zens in the interest of the social welfare of Necroes 
along the lines of the League’s improvement pro- 
gram. From Pittsburgh their itinerary comprised 
Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Missouri; and Kansas City, Kansas; Chicago, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo. 


WORK 


Fellowhips for graduates of recognized colleges, 
or persons who can present evidence of equivalent 
training are being now offered by the National Urban 
League. These fellowships provide for monthly pay- 
ments of $50 to cover living expenses during the 
school year in addition to scholarships covering tui- 
tion at the leading schools of social service such as 
The New York School of Social Work, New York 
City; The Graduate School of Social Administration 
of the University of Chicago; The Simms College of 
Social Work of Boston, Massachusetts; Pennsylvania 
School for Social Service, Philadelphia; and the 
Carnegie School of Technology of Pittsburgh. All 
applications should be made to Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Executive Secretary. 


The building of a large social centre for Negroes in 
New Orleans was assured by the purchase recentlv 
of property costing $11,000 by the ge James African 
Methodist Church. 


Tampa Urban League (Fla.) has given aid in 47 
charity cases, handled 28 cases of delinquency inde- 
pendently or in co-operation with the probation 
court, placed 3 homeless children in permanent 


OPPORTUNITY 


homes, made 10 housing investigations | 
work for improvement ot sanitary conditio 
ized a “Big Sister Movement,” secured t 
of 4 girls from courts and assisted the H 
partment and the Department of Education {| 
betterment. Though financial support , 

limited, the funds were carefully administe: 

the best results. Mrs. Blanche Beatty is t! 


ding 
Paral 


Ith. De 


tary of the Tampa Urban League. 


Judge Lahr of the Juvenile Court of India 
Indiana is giving support to the mov 
influential colored residents of the city to 
a home for colored orphans. He sad that n 
500 colored children of that city need sucl 
this time. 
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stablish 
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The legislative program of the Missouri N 
dustrial Commission of which Robert S$ 
Executive Secretary is as follows: 

An act providing for a sanitorium for tu 
Negroes. 

An act providing for a separate reformat 

Negro boys. 

That adequate educational facilities be | 
for all children of the state and that part o1 
11145 R. S. Missouri, 1919, requiring fifteen 
children of school age in any one district 
tablish a school, be stricken out. 
of Negro feeble-minded. 

That the office of inspector of Negro schools be 
continued. Adequate appropriation for Lincolp 
University. 

That Negro teachers be given equal pay 
equal grades of teaching work 
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The Urban League of Louisville, Kentucky, of 
which Mr. Elmer A. Carter is secretary, has just re 
cently made a report of its work: 

In 1922, the secretary stated, the Urban League of 
Louisville inspected many houses which were unfit 
for dwellings, streets and alleys which were a health 
menace, and reported them to the city heath depart. 
ment. In most cases, he said conditions were cor 
rected or improved. Of the 103 streets and alleys 
inspected, thirty-seven were attended to immediately 
and others later. 

The employment department of the Urban I eague, 
thru finding positions for 587 applicants, enabled the 
colored people ta earn more than $180,000 oy in- 
ae earnings if they had been allowed to remain 


The health work of the Urban League for Be 
included activities during Clean Up and Paint ve 
Week, distribution of 10,000 health pamphlets, 10 
health meetings, motion pictures in churches and 
theatres, 100 talks in factories and other places, and 
inspection of sanitary conditions 

Last year this organization handled 387 cases of 
people needing some service, referring most of them 
to the social agencies of the city for aid. The col- 
ored Travelers’ Aid placed at the Seventh Street 
Station, supported by the league, advised thousands 
of colored travelers, protected many young girls irom 
harm, and aided more than 100 people per day during 
the Christmas holidays, and smaller numbers thru- 
out 1922. 


Amherst at the annual ban- 
Association which was held 
Rev. Jason Pierce declared 
Amherst has kept the door 
quoted as saying: 

will not follow the lead of 
President Lowell on the question of Negro students. 
Educating the leaders of a race is a national question. 
We have difficulties holding Alumni dinners in Wash- 
ington because it is hard to find a place where white 
and colored alumni can sit down together.” 

Wm. H. Lewis, graduate of Amherst, class 92 and 
former Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States was present at the banquet. His son, a fresh- 
man at Harvard, was also present. The latter does 
not reside in Harvard's freshman dormitories but at 
home. 


Before 350 graduates of 
quet of Amherst Alumni 
at Copley-Plaza, Boston, 
that he was proud that 
open to Negroes. He is 

“I hope our president 








